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Peres bid to soothe 
coalition partners 


JPWtl 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres said 
x night that he was fully aware of 
t “pain” caused by the govem- 
snt's decision to free so many 
lestinian terrorists. “Butif we had 
t them (the three Israeli prisoners) 
arc, that too would have been an 
en, painful wound.” 

Peres made these remarks during 
ouefliatory address to members of 
the coalition parties meeting in 
: Knesset. 

He noted that the negotiations 
th Ahmed JlbriTs Popular Front 
: the Liberation of Palestine - 
! Command had begun tinder 
: previous government “and I, as 
tder of the opposition, fully sup- 
rtedthem.” 

On the issue of an inquiry cormnis- 
m into the Lebanon war, the pre- 
er declared forcefully that he him- 
f was not in favour of such a 
m mis sion being set up now. The 
antry and the government had far 
ne pressing matters to deal with, 
said. 

He stressed, though, that this did 
t mean he had changed his. out- 
>k on the issue in principle. (In the 
st, Peres has called for the estab- 
iment of a commission of in- 

fry*) 

Pressed by Likud members to 
te how long “now” would last, the 
;mier would only say thatit would 
jrer.the three opposition motions 


for the House agenda due to be 
debated tomorrow morning. 

“Why should I commit myself for 
aO eternity?” Peres responded to 
Yebosbua Matza (Likud-Hentt), 
who grumbled aloud that the pier 
mier's assurance “has not set our 
minds at ease.” 

Peres’s purpose in his speech was 
to ease the conflicts and tensions that 
have sharpened within the coalition 
since the prisoner exchange, the de- 
mands for the release of the Jewish 
terrorists and the pressure for an 
■ inquiry commission in the wake of 
U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis’s 
disclosure that then-defence minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon bad revealed to the 
Americans bis invasion plans seven 
months before they were im- 
plemented. 

“You won’t persuade me and I 
won’t persuade you,” the premier 
harangued Matza. “Let’s just try and 
be pragmatic.” 

Vice- Premier and Likud leader 
Yitzhak Shamir, who sat alongside 
Peres, declined to speak after the 
premier. But Ehud Olmert (Likud- 
La’am) said be spoke for the whole 
of his faction when he accused cer- 
tain Labour members of deliberately 
exploiting the calls for an inquiry 
commission, or the revelations of 
Lewis, in order to foment tension 
within the unity government. 

The Labour Alignment is to meet 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


labin strongly defends 
exchange of prisoners 


By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN 
Post Knesset Reporter 
When there was no military op- 
n, all Israeli governments negoti- 
*1 with terrorist organizations on 
j exchange of prisoners and paid 
: necessary price. Defence Minis- 
I Yitzhak Rabin said yesterday, 
"fife was making a government 
tiemeat in the Knesset on last 


ek’s release' of 1150 security pris- 
on for three IDF prisoners held 
i.JIbnTs Popular Front for 
Hum of Palestine-General 
mrntifn d. 

The cfc&ate qn ftafifxt'a statftnetfl 
\s interrupted at 6:30 p.m.t© ep- 
ic coalition members to attend a 
Kiting with the prime minister to 
cuss the demands for demeacy 
~ the Jew&h underground defen - 
nts. 

The debate is scheduled to resume 
norrow, when two no-confidence 
rtions are taken up. Tehiya is to 
ike one of the motions, faulting 


the government for the exchange, 
and the Citizens Rights Movement 
wants tire government voted out be- 
cause of its “severe blow to the rule 
of law” (a reference to the consid- 
eration of freeing the Jewish under- 
ground suspects). 

Rabin was interrupted repeatedly, 
mainly by Geula Cohen (Tehiya) 
and Meir Kahane (Kach). There 
were also a number , of exchanges 
across the floor and some internal 
arguments within the Likud ben- 
ches. 

Rabin said &H Israeli govern* 
rhethS, Whatever their political com- 
plexion, have followed the rule of 
exercising any military option for the 
release of prisoners or hostages, de- 
spite the risk. In this case, however, 
there was no military option, he said. 

When there was no choice but to 
negotiate, all our governments 
negotiated, Rabin said. But even 
then they all drew the line and re- 

(Continued on Page 7) 



Prices up today 


Subsidized items up 25%, fuels 25% but petrol 
41%, imported electrical appliances 29.5%, 
most other goods 14%; contracts set at 
IS985=$. Next rises due August 1 


Gosh Emnirim members demonstrate outside the Knesset yesterday to 

press for clemency for the Jewish underground defendants. Story - 

page 2. (Yitzhak Harari) 


Red Cross flees under fire 
as Beirut battle resumes 


BEIRUT. - A Red Cross team res- 
cued 14 wounded Pales tinians under 
fire from Beirut's Bonrj al-Barajneh 
refugee camp, but had to leave 
scores of others behind for a second 
day when Shi'ite Moslem and 
Palestinian fighters ended a shaky 
cease-fire. 

Only six ambulances out of a 17- 
vehicle convoy got into the shell- 
battered camp. They raced out 30 
minutes later with bullets whizzing 
overhead, when the truce called to 
aid their mercy mission broke down. 

In one ambulance, reporters saw a 
pregnant woman in labour. They 
saw another woman in an ambu- 
lance, her head and chest swathed In 
blood-stained bandages. A man lay 
with glazed eyes staring at the roof in 
the same ambulance. 

The rescued casualties were taken 
to hospitals in the Druse-controlled 
Shouf Mountains east of Beirut. The 
Drusf have remained neutral in the 
Shf ite-Palestiman fighting. 

Police said 368 people have been 
killed and ' 1,693 wounded since 
Shi’ite Amal militiamen backed by 


armoured units of the Lebanese 
Army's mainly Shi'ite 6th brigade 
attacked the camps. 

Palestinian sources have said 
there were some 250 wounded lying 
in Bouij aJ-Barajneh. 

Shortly after tba ambulances 
drove off yesterday, a Lebanese 
Army armoured personnel carrier 
and four carloads of Shi’ite militia- 
men moved in to take positions on 
the camp's western fringe. 

Yesterday's action came amid re- 
ports that the Syrian army might 
intervene to disarm the encircled 
Palestinians. 

The reports also said the Syrians 
may seek as well to separate Moslem 
and Christian militias fighting each 
other in Lebanon's 10-year-old rivil 
war, but only after Israel completes 
its withdrawal from Lebanon. 

Radio stations reported that this 
possibility has been strengthened by 
the failure of Arab diplomatic 
mediation to end the Beirut camps 
war that began May 19. 

The Syrians maintain an estimated 
(Continued on Page 7) - 


ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Prices of most goods and ser- 
vices rose last night by 14 to 41 
per cent. The increases came 
four days before the end of the 
official two-month price freeze 
which began April 1. 

The Treasury announced that the 
prices of all subsidized basic com- 
modities were to increase as of mid- 
night by 25 per cent. The Energy 
Ministry announced a similar in- 
crease for fuels - except petrol which 
went up by 41 per cent due to an 
increase in excise tax. 

The Industry and Trade Ministry 
announced that all other products 
and services were to rise 14 percent, 
in accordance with the package deal. 
But the ministry also released a list 
of 40 products considered excep- 
tions, whose prices were allowed to 
jump by 17 to 37 percent. 

A Manufacturers Association 
spokesman said the price hikes failed 
to satisfy many industrialists and 
“explosive pressure" was building 
up in the association to pull out of 


the package deal. 

Histadrut sources said there was 
no justification for the 25 per cent 
increase in fuel prices. 

Prices are to go up again soon 
when the Treasury raises the Value 
Added Tax from 15 to 17 per cent, as 
decided by the cabinet last week. 

In addition, the Energy Ministry 
has already indicated it will ask the 
Knesset Finance Committee to 
approve a 25 per cent hike in the 
price of electricity. 

According to the package deal, 
prices are now to be frozen until 
August 1. The Industry and Trade 
Ministry has stated that the ex- 
change rate now effective for hotel 
payments, purchase of cars and 
spare parts and payments made 
according to on-going contracts will 
be IS985 to the U.S. dollar - 14 per 
cent more than the IS864 rate in 
effect until yesterday. 

Rents payable on the first of the 
month are to be calculated at the 
-IS985 rate. If rent is due on a diffe- 
rent day, one must calculate it by 
finding the exchange rate on the day 


one paid rent in April, adding 14 per 
cent. For example, if the rent is due 
on the 12th of the month, one takes 
the exchange rate on April 12 and 
adds 14 per cent. 

The 14 per cent figure represents 
80 per cent of the devaluation since 
April 1. This was the rate of increase 
agreed on by the sides to the package 
deal in April. 

Yesterday’s price hikes were the 
latest in rhe recent series of econo- 
mic measures. Last week the Knes- 
set Finance Committee approved a 
levy on private cars and the doubling 
of the travel tax to $300. Today the 
panel is expected to approve extend- 
ing income tax on child al Iowan ces to 
benefits for the third child in a fami- 
ly. But the committee is likely to 
reject the proposed education fee. 

At the Finance Ministry itself 
there is concern that yesterday's me- 
asures will mark the beginning of a 
new wave of galloping inflation. 
According to some ministry esti- 
mates, June’s increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index will be 20 to 25 per 
cent. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 


Late-night talks to avert Ata closure 


jflaKnFniro 


In deep grief, we announce the passing of the 
beloved and most dear heed of our family 




Rabbi SOLOMON DAVID 
SASSOON rr riM p i aT 


The funeral wffl take place today. May 28 (Sivan 8) leaving for Har 
. Hazeffrn at 11.00 a.rru from his home, Haptega 41, Bayit Vegan, 
* ^Jerusalem, and at 12 noon will pass YesWvatti Porath Yosef, Rehov 
r ; 'x *** Yosef I Ben MatHyahu, Geula. 
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Otzar Hatorah World Organization 


We mourn with great sorrow 
the passing of our 
International President 


SOLOMON DAVID 
SASSOON rmWpm 


Federation of Yeshivoth 
Porath Yosef 


We mourn with great sorrow 
the passing of our 
esteemed and beloved President 


Rabbi SOLOMON DAVID 

SASSOON rr-ti^pw 







5 soldiers hurt; seven gunmen killed 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
METULLA. - Five Israeli soldiers 
were wounded yesterday, and Israel 
Defence Forces sources report at 
least nine gunmen were killed in 
separate dashes with the IDF. 

Four of the soldiers were wounded 
when a roadside bomb exploded 
near an IDF patrol in Majdal Salim, 
in the centre of the security zone. 
Three of the soldiers were rushed to 
Rambam Hospital in Haifa. 

Another soldier was wounded 
yesterday afternoon when a patrol 
conduction searches in Shakra near 
Majdal Salim encountered gunmen 
and exchanged fire. Two gunmen 


were killed. The soldier was also 
transferred to Rambam. 

On Sunday night, an IDF patrol 
spotted gunmen attempting to ford 
the Litani river near the Akiya 
bridge into the security zone, and 
fired at them: The IDF spokesman 
said that soldiers saw Unifil men 
remove several bodies near the site 
of the clash yesterday morning, and 
army sources said at least seven 
gunmen were killed. Israeli soldiers 
were not injured. 

In a third incident, two Katyusha 
rockets were fired at a South 
Lebanese Army headquarters in the 
Shi'ite village of Bint Jbail . 


3,000 dead in Bangladesh, 
but toll could total 20,000 


DACCA, Bangladesh (AP) - At 
least 3,000 people were killed by the 
hurricane-force winds that whipped 
mammoth waves over the islands 
and coast of Bangladesh on Friday 
night, the Red Cross said yesterday. 
News reports, however, put the 
death toll as high as 20,000. 

George Reid, spokesman for the 
International Committee of the Red 
CTOss, said the violent storm had 
1 destroyed homes and almost every- 
thing in its path as it cut across the 
south of this kupoverished Asian 
country. ! 

“There areat least 3,000 dead, but 
there are Countless thousands mis- 
sing,” Reid said in a telephone inter- 
view from Geneva. He said the ■ 
death toll had been arrived at by 
counting “confirmed bodies, as of 
midday today.” 

Reid said Red Cross officials on 
the disaster scene were reporting 
“cadavers of people in the sea, car- 
casses of animals in the sea, crops 
completely destroyed, washed ont. 


several islands completely covered 
in water." 

"Several islands have become 
completely denuded of people, of 
houses, of cattle, of dwellings," Reid 
said. 'The situation on the ground is 
pretty desperate." 


The Press Trust of India news 
agency quoted “reports from out- 
lying areas” of Bangladesh as saying 
more than 20,000 were believed to 
have perished and 40,000 were mis- 
sing. That figure could not be con- 
firmed by the Red Cross or any other 
source. 


The Red Cross yesterday laun- 
ched an appeal for 4.5 milli on Swiss 
francs ($1.73 million) to fund 
emergency relief for victims in Bang- 
ladesh. 

The money will be used to provide 
food, clothing, medicine and house- 
hold goods to 120,000 of the worst 
affeetd persons, the League of Red 
Cross Societies said in a news release 
in Geneva. (Fuller report - Page 4) 




The American Friends of 


THE BIBLE LANDS MUSEUM JERUSALEM 

.j congratulate 

i Dr. Eli Borowski 

1 and his wife Batya 


on the occasion of the ground-breaking ceremony 
for the museum’s building taking place today. 


28May,at4pjn. 

an the site near the Israel Museum 
in the presence of 


The Minister of Education and Culture, Mr. Yitzhak Navon 
and the Mayor of Jerusalem, Teddy Kollek 





ByAVITEMKIN 
and YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Teams from the Treasury and the 
Industry and Trade Ministry were 
busy late last night trying to find a 
solution that would avert the closure 
of the Ata textile company. 

According to reports last night, 
the teams were considering a prop- 
osal put forward by Yonatan Hur- 
vitz, son of Minister without Port- 
folio Yigael Hurvitz. According to 
the reports, the proposal would cost 
the government $7 million less than 
the proposal put forward by Sharon. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
yesterday instructed the teams to 
report to him personally on their 
progress. 

According to a spokesman for the 


Prime Minister's Office, the teams 
were trying to work out an alterna- 
tive set of proposals to those pre- 
sented by Industry Minister Ariel 
Sharon, but rejected yesterday 
morning by the Ministerial Econo- 
mic Committee. 

Peres met yesterday with Sharon 
and with Energy Minister Moshe 
Shahal after the committee meeting. 
The Prime Minister’s office declined 
to comment on Sharon’s declaration 
after the meeting, that Peres some 
months ago had given his personal 
pledge not to let Ata dose. 

The committee decided by eight 
votes to two, with one abstention, to 
reject Sharon’s proposed $40- 
milHon package of benefits and cash 
payments to a group of investors 
headed by Eliezer Peleg, the acting 


managing director of the company. 

Meanwhile, in Haifa, workers at 
the Ata plant stopped work yester- 
day afternoon and barricaded the 
plant. 

The workers were stunned by 
news of the committee vote, as no 
contingency plans had been made by 
the Histadrut or the government for 
their future. 

They put up a barricade, fearing 
that when District Court Judge 
Eliezer Barr is officially informed of 
the government’s failure to keep the 
plant going this morning, he might 
order a security company to take 
over the factory and its assets for 
the creditors. Ata owes over $20 
million. 

The Haifa Labour Council, which 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Tourists ! 



Bank Leumi Free, 
Foreign currency 
accounts provide 
the opportunity 
to hold 1. 2, 3, 6 or 12 month foreign currency time 
deposits that are not subject to any Israeli taxes. 



ivemenee 



interest 


Bank Leumi rates compete favorably 
with the Eurocurrency races offered at 
the world's leading banks. Your deposit 
earns high interest for the time period 


you specify and upon maturity each 
ically 


deposit is automatically renewed (along 
witn the interest already earned) for the 
same period of time, utiles 


:ss you msruct 
otherwise. 


A free, foreign currency account offers numerous 
benefits. Not only does it provide for safety and 
discretion, but it also offers financial liquidity, coupled 
with the convenience of banking -by- mail ana overnight 
• transfer. Funds are convertible from 


letter transfer. Funds are convertible from one currency 
to another, and can be transferred almost anywhere 
in the world. 


Witch it 

grow 
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Open a free, foreign 
currency account, renew 
your deposit and 
accumulated interest and 
watch vour investment 
in Israel grow. Deposits 
can be placed in a wide 
range of currencies, 
including SDR, at both 
fixed and floating 
interest races. 


Foreign Resident 
and Tourist Centers: 
130 Ben Yehuda Sc. 
Tel Aviv 63401 
Td: (03)229231 


TdepW**; 


47 Jaffa Rd. 
Jerusalem 94221 
3: (02)227471/2 


123 Hanajai Blvd. 
Haifa 34634 
Td: (04J86141 
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Bank Leumi Le-lsrael B.M. 
Head Office: 

24-32 Yehuda Halevi St. 
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Tel: (03)63211 1 
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Settlers pressure terrorists with ^wanted’ posters 
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By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
NEVE DEKALIM, Gaza Strip. - 
Settlers yesterday plastered on the 
walls of Hebron “wanted” posters 
showing some of the recently freed 
Arab terrorists, while others put up 
posters in Nablus warning all the 
freed prisoners to leave the territory 
as fast as they can. 

In the Katif region in the Gaza 
Strip here, residents are also deeply 
concerned with the release of the 
1,150 Arab prisoners in last week’s 
exchange for the three IDF captives. 
But so far the Katif settlers have 
taken none of the steps that their 
Judea and Samaria counterparts 
have taken. 


( Xlio.-s Israel: 
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Yesterday's “wanted” posters in 
Hebron are just the first of a series 
the residents plan to put up, Shalom 
Wach. the head of the Kiiyat Arba 
council, told The Jerusalem Post last 
night. 

The settlers announced last week 
they would compile the names, pic- 
tures and addresses of the freed 
terrorists in the area and will post 
them prominently for the public. 


Wach said dbis action will continue 
so that none! will be able to remain in 

the area. 

Jewish residents in the Nablus 
area have, meanwhile , put up similar 
notices. Ze'ev Saffer, who heads a 
committee of 10 settlements there 
told The Post the settlers posted the 
placards on walls throughout Nablus 
between 2 and 3 a.m. yesterday, and 
later in the day some returned to 
distribute leaflets. 

Written in Arabic, English and 
Hebrew, the notices say that the 
Jews residing in the mountain ridge 
above Nablus “have not forgiven 
and wifi not forgive you for the sins 
you committed. Since there has been 
n osulha (reconciliation), we cannot 
recognize you as neighbours with 
whom we can maintain peaceful re- 
lations.” 


Accordingly, they advised the 
freed prisoners “to get out of here as 
soon as possible.” 

The notices ended with a warning 
to “all residents of the Nablus area” 
that if stone-throwing or terrorist 
attacks continue there will be “an 
immediate response.” 


The residents have established a 
call-up system which will enable 
them to quietly summon settlers for 
a reprisal or other action, a well 
placed source said. -*a 

Hie settlers are expected to follow 
this action with visits to terrorists' 
homes. They are also expected to 
press the authorities to let them 
patrol roads and search cars as the 
Civil Guard does inside Israel. Saffer 
argued that since they use the roads, 
they want to secure them just as they 
secure their settlements. The army’s 
measures have not been sufficient, 
he said. 

Such activism, however, has not 
been shared by all residents in the 
administered territories. Yitzhak 
Shayovitz, who last week led Kamei 
Shomron and Emmanuel residents 
through Kalkilya blasting tbeir car 
horns at 1 a.m., told The Post they 
have decided to wait before taking 
additional action. He said the milit- 
ary government had promised to 
tighten security, and said sources in 
the coalition had advised them to 
desist so as not to spoil the chances 
for an earlv release of the convicted 
and accused Jewish terrorists. 


The Gaza Strip has also beep 
quiet, although residents of the Katif 
region were anxious over develop- 
ments. 

“I don’t think a terrorist who sat 
15 years in jail- will immediately 
resume attacks,” one resident said. 
“He’s got to rest, get used to free- 
dom. But the awe which surrounds 
him in the area, and the fact his 
friends see one can attack and 
emerge.alive. is worrying.” 

Several settlers said they have 
already sensed a new mood among 
their Arab neighbours. “H»ey feel 
they licked us,” a resident of Gan Or 
said. 








THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy with considerable drop 
in temperature. 
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Protests outside Knesset 
for and against underground 


Lewis voices regrets to Shamir 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


The University of Haifa’s 13th 
annual meeting: Today. May 28. a 
luncheon marks the inauguration of 
the Ancell-Teicher Research Found- 
ation for Genetics and Molecular 
Evolution- In the evening. Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres. Prof. Ben- 
jamin Akzin (posthumously). Prof. 
Jacques Attali - the French pres- 
idential adviser, Mr. Moriey M. 
Cohen of Canada and Mr. Shlotno 
Zalman Strochlitz of the United 
States will receive honorary docto- 
rates. Tomorrow, May 29, the Presi- 
dent’s Award will be presented to 
Mr. B.D. “Dusty” Miller of England 
and Mr. Marcel Stourdze of France. 
Dr. Suzanne Miller of West Ger- 
many will receive the Mt. Carmel 
Award. 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israelis who support immediate 
freedom for the defendants in the 
Jewish terrorist underground out- 
numbered by about 10-to-l the 
Israelis who showed up outside the 
Knesset yesterday to oppose the re- 
lease of the men who have been 
convicted or still face trial for their 
roles in the undergound. 

Neither group presented any new 
arguments in the current con- 
troversy. 

The pro-clemency demonstrators 
were mostly religious from West 
Bank settlements. Dozens of hare- 
dim scattered through the crowd of 
3,000 did little to mitigate the 
nationalist tone of the speakers. 

Boos greeted Likud spokesmen, 
such as MK Michael Eitan, with 
hecklers shouting that it was “the 
Likud th3t ordered the boys 
arrested.” 


Zippi Livni. whose husband 
Menacbem is the acknowledged 
leader of the accused conspirators, 
argued that the release of 1.150 
Palestinian security prisoners last 
week justifies the release of her 
husband and the others. 

The demonstration of about 300 
opponents of the underground was 
organized by the youth wing of the 
United Kibbutz Movement. Many of 
the demonstrators were members of 
Netivot Shalom, the religious group 
opposed to Gush Emunim. 

Speakers decried the prisoner ex- 
change, but argued against releasing 
members of the underground, saying 
that “two wrongs don’t make a 
right.” They also expressed strong 
disapproval of the underground and 
of those who are “interfering with 
the judicial system.” 

There was a heavy police and 
Knesset guard presence at the scene. 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 
offered his regrets to Vice Premier 
Yitzhak Shamir yesterday for any 
“misunderstandings" that bad arisen 
from his recent statements to the 
news media. 

Lewis sought a meeting with Sha- 
mir yesterday afternoon. He stres- 
sed, according to Israeli sources, 
that he had had no intention of 
interfering in Israel's internal affairs. 

Lewis's clarification referred to a 
television interview last week in 
which the ambassador disclosed that 
then-defence minister Ariel Sharon 
had told U.S. presidential envoy 
Philip Habib in December of 1981 of 
“hypothetical" Israeli plans for in- 
vading Lebanon as far as Beirut. 


In a subsequent briefing to foreign 
newsmen, the envoy criticized foe 
Lebanon war. 

The Israeli sources noted that 
Lewis had not retracted anything he 
had said. He had merely regretted 
“misunderstandings” that had arisen 
out of what he had said. 

Meanwhile a former top Israeli 
diplomat, Gideon Rafael, has recal- 
led a conversation with Habib in 
autumn 1982 in which foe envoy 
described the meeting with Sharon a 
year earlier in December 1981 - and 
mentioned that Sharon had pro- 
duced a map replete with arrows 
showing foe proposed routes of foe 
IDF*s advance on Beirut. 

Rafael and Habib met in Flor- 
ence. Italy, where both attended an 
international conference. 


PEEESBID 


PRICES UP 


Man kill ed in crash 


President and Mis Chaim Hexzog 
yesterday held a private, farewell 
luncheon for outgoing U.S. Ambas- 
sador and Mrs Samuel Lewis. Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres attended. 


In ceremonies recently held at Boys 
Town Jerusalem, foe British Friends 
of Boys Town dedicated student 
dormitory suites in honour of Lady 
Sarah Cohen and Yehuda Avner, 
Israel’s ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain, and Mrs. Avner. A wing of a 
dormitory building donated by Sir 
Leslie Porter, president of the Brit- 
ish Friends, and Lady Shirley Porter 
was also dedicated. The Boys Town 
Students’ Centre was named in hon- 
our of Mark E. Hertzberg. co- 
chairman of foe British Friends and 
Mrs. Hertzberg. Guests included 
Mrs. Aura Herzog, wife of foe presi- 
dent; the British Ambassador, Wil- 
liam Squire and Mrs. Squire, Mr. 
and Mrs. Archie Sherman and Mr. 
and Mrs. Solly Klapisch, president 
of foe Israeli Friends. 


ARRIVALS 


For the Unrrcnity of Haifa's I3th annual 
board of governors meeting: from the U.S. - 
Mr. Nathan S. An cell. Mr. Ed Akosscr. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alan Aufzein. Mr. and Mrs. Ave 
Biuensky, Prof. Jod Hikes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Everett. Mr. and Mis. Mcmic Fricdldn, 
Mr. Louis H. Golden. Mr. H. and Dr. Romano 
Primus. Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Rosen.' Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Saltzman. Mr. and Mis. H. R. 
Shepherd. Mr. and Mrs. Shlomo Zalman 
Strochlitz, and Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zirunan; 
from Canada - Mr. Alec Aylal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton Ressner. Mr. and Mrs. Moriey M. 
Cohen: from the U.K. - Mr. and Mis. B. D. 
■'Dusty" Miller. Mr. and Mrs. Harold Paisa rr. 
and Prof. Trevor Smith: from South Africa - 
Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Rapbaely; from 
Switzerland - Prof. David Klein: and from 
West Germany - Dr. Susanns Miller: and from 
France - Mr. Marcel Stourdze. 


Common Market ties 


MADRID (Reuter). - Spain’s plan- 
ned entry into the European Com- 
munity next year will benefit Latin 
American and North African coun- 
tries, former French foreign minister 
Claude Cheysson said yesterday. 
Cheysson bandies north-south ties 
and Mediterranean affairs in the 
European Commission. 


(C on t inu ed Cram Page One) 

•The Industry and Trade Ministry 
stressed that foe date of foe price 
rises had been coordinated with foe 
Histadrut and the private em- 
ployers. 

The price hikes came on foe eve of 
a meeting of foe package deal part- 
ners. who are due to convene today 
in foe framework of the Economic 
and Social Council. The Treasury 
hinted in foe past week that it would 
like Histadrut approval for a further 
increase in prices of subsidized 
goods, particularly public trans- 
portation. 

The list of 40 items for which price 
hikes were allowed was approved 
last Thursday by the package deal 
review committee, which includes 
representatives of foe government, 
foe Histadrut and foe industrialists. 
At the same time the review commit- 
tee rejected requests for increases in 
foe prices of 210 items. 

Mannfacturers Association 
spokesman Eh Laniado said last 
night that foe pressure in foe-group 
against the package deal may result 
in a formal decision within foe next 
few days to leave the accord. 

Industrialists' dissatisfaction went 
beyond what they considered insuffi- 
cient price hikes, he sard. 

“We entered ibe package deal in 
November 1984 on the explicit 
understanding that it was to provide 
a breathing spell for the government 
to take steps to get the economy on 
its feet There were even specific 
promises that the government would 
cut its own budget as recommended 
by every respectable economist, yet 
nothing has been done in this direc- 
tion except talk.” Laniado- stated. 

Among those products for which 
large price hikes were approved are 
coffee (28 per cent price increase) 
and sugar (25 per cent). This is 
despite large drops in the prices of 
these two products on foe world 
commodity markets in recent weeks. 

Other products going up by more 
than 14 per cent include: Noodles 
(29.5 per cent), instant coffee (26 per 
cent) and non-subsidized bread (18 
per cent). Imported electrical ap- 
pliances went up 29.5 per cent. 

Below are some of the new prices: 

Bread-750 gram loaf: IS 115 

CooklniEoII-lhre: IS 1.735 

MUk-Btre: B355 

Erttd: IS 124 

Frozen chldun - ! kHognm 
No. I: 1S2.680 

EgpNo.1: B85 

Grand neat- 1 MtofTain: IS5.37® 

Petrol -91 Octane, Blre IS721 

96 Octane, thru IS849 

Kerosene, Hire IS425 

CooUagpal2kSegrasi: JS10.199 


HADERA (Itim). - A man was 
killed yesterday afternoon when he 
lost control of his car and drove into 
a tree south of here. 

The man. who has not been identi- 
fied, was driving on foe old Haifa- 
Tel Aviv road when his car veered 
-off foe road and crashed into foe 
tree. 


Youth stabbed to death 


An 18-year-old youth from Jenin 
was stabbed to death yesterday 
morning by another youth at the 
Kalandiya vocational school north of 
Jerusalem. 

Police say they know foe identity 
of foe killer of Thawfik Walla, but 
have not found him. Witnesses said 
foe stabbing came during an argu- 
ment between the two youths. (Itim) 


Stabbing victim dies 


RAMALLAH (Itim). - A woman 
who had been stabbed by her bus- 
band on Friday died in the hospital 
here Sunday. The woman. Fatma 
Sa’id Mussa. 54, from foe Aramurya 
refugee camp near Ramallah, died 
of blood poisoning caused by the 
wound. 

The husband, who was arrested, 
reportedly confessed to stabbing his 
wife during an argument. 


Egypt cuts energy use 


CAIRO (Reuter). - Egypt has laun- 
ched a drive to cut fast-rising energy 
use, with curbs on consumption and 
earlier working hours in foe public 
sector and reduced television air 
time, a government spokesman said 
yesterday. 

Commercial street lighting dis- 
plays have been banned and state 
television will cut its tr ansmis sion 
time to eight hours from 13, the 
spokesman said. 


(ContliMd from Pag* One) 

today to discuss its position on the 
calls for a commission. In light of 
Peres's stand, which was echoed 
yesterday by faction chairman Rafi 
Edri. the most that the pro- 
commission advocates can hope for 
is a free vote without party disci- 
pline. 

This would generate bitter resent- 
ment from foe Likud, but would not. 
in foe view of political observers, 
trigger the breakdown of foe coali- 
tion. 

On foe demands for the release of 
the Jewish underground, Peres said 
all coalition members were united in 
their desire not to destroy foe judi- 
cial system, and in their desire to 
prevent violence regardless of its 
origins or purpose. They also all 
agreed, he said, that foe sole pre- 
rogative to drop charges against 
those men still on trial lay with foe 
attorney-general, and that foe sole 
prerogative to reprieve those men 
who had been sentenced lay with the 
president. 

“I propose that we leave these 
prerogatives to these office- 
holders,” foe premier said. 

He praised Justice Minister 
Moshe Nissim (Likud-Uberals) for 
enunciating “what amounts to the 
same position.” 

At a meeting of the Likud faction 
earlier in the day. Pin has Goldstein 
said that those who seek to tie foe 
prisoner exchange with foe Jewish 
underground are “malting a mis- 
take. We must be patient and let foe 
wheels of justice grind at their own 
pace. Only after judgements are 
handed down, should sympathizers 
of foe underground take action by 
appealing to President Chaim Her- 
zog to pardon them.” 


Faction member Michael Dekel 
said that the death penalty must be 
imposed immediately for those who 
commit murder in foe course- of 
terrorism against foe state. “We 
must make it dear,” Dekel said, 
“that in foe future there wfll be no 
negotiations over the release of 
murderers and no mass prisoner ex- 
changes because only heaven knows 
what our future red lines will be.” 

Ebud Olmert termed foe inner 
cabinet's decision to accept Jibril’s 
terms for foe prisoner exchange as 
“intolerable.. .a dear sign that the 
ministers lack the., necessary emo- 
tional courage.” 

And faction bead Haim Kanfrnan 
accused “certain bodies wi thin foe 
Labour Party of keeping alight foe 
fuse on foe time bomb that will 
eventually blow up foe Alignment- 
Likud national unity government.” 

Aliif (res.) Yehoshua Saguy, 
director of military intelligence dur- 
ing foe Lebanon War, yesterday for 
foe first time joined foe demand for a 
commission of inquiry. Saguy was 
relieved of his position as intelli- 
gence chief as a result of foe Kahan 
Commission’s recommendations. 


Sarah Honig adds: 

The Labour Young Guard yester- 
day urged foe party to vote for an 
inquiry commission and asked that 
all of foe party’s Knesset members 
support the motion when it comes up 
before foe plenum. 

Likud sources told The Jerusalem 
Post last night they are satisfied with 
Peres’s speaking a g ain s t foe estab- 
lishment of a commission. They said 
Peres is preserving foe coalition and 
praised his readiness to stand up to 
criticism in bis own party. 


Anesthetist refuses 
to treat two-month-old 


MEs score Technion 


The government also wants to 
encourage conservation in factories 
and introduction of solar beating in 
homes and workplaces to reduce 
electricity consumption, he said. 

Ministry of Electricity officials are 
worried by a 14 per cent annual rise 
in power usage. Other officials have 
expressed concern that rising domes- 
tic consumption could reduce or 
even eliminate Egypt’s exportable 
ofl surplus. 


ASHKELON (Itim). - An anesthet- 
ist at the hospital here yesterday 
refused to work on a two-month -old 
infant from the Jabalya refugee 
camp in Gaza after being told that its 
mother had said on placing foe child 
in a nurse’s arms: “Let’s hope they 
fix your eyes up so that you can see 
straight and throw stones at the Jews 
when you grow up.” 

The infant. Ahmed DahJan, was 
in foe hospital for an operation to 
correct a bad squint. 

Tbe director of the hospital 
promptly replaced the anesthetist. 

Tbe anesthetist, whose name was 
not released, said he had refused to 
work on the child because this would 
endanger his future security. 


Philanthropist Solomon Sassoon 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Technion in Haifa came 
under severe attack for extravagance 
by foe Knesset State Control Com- 
mittee yesterday. 

Committee member Ora Namir 
(Labonr) charged that tbe institution 
“does anything it wishes, bitiids 
luxurious structures, allocates funds 
to its faculty instead of i mp rov in g foe 
status of its student body and at foe 
same time, neglects research and foe 
improvement in foe level of its scien- 
ce studies. 

Committee chairman David Libai 
(Labour) blasted foe Technion for 
its “meaningless responses” to the 
criticism by the State ComptroOer in 
his recent report. 

He said the committee will ask foe 
Technion president and the chair- 
man of its public council to appear at 
the next committee meeting on tbe 
subject. 


jlThe David Yeilin 
ib Teachers College 


LJ \ — I BE'T hAKEREM. JERUSALEM. 

is proud to announce the 

DEDICATION 

of the 

Gildesgame Family 
Physics Laboratory 

, on the occasion of the 90th birthday of 

LEON GILDESGAME 

in the presence of Mr. and Mre. LEON L. GILDESGAME 
of Mt. Ki&co, New York, distinguished guests, 
members of the Board of Directors, faculty and students. 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Rabbi Solomon David Sassoon, 
philanthropist, former owner of one 
of foe world's most important Heb- 
rew manuscripts and scion of an 
Iraqi family whose business empire 
stretched from Hongkong to Lon- 
don, died yesterday in Jerusalem. 

Hie funeral is to take place today 
on the Mount of Olives, in Jeru- 
salem. 

Sassoon, who was boro in 1915 
and ordained as an Orthodox zabbi 
in 1936, lived in Letch worth outride 
London until he came to this country 
in 1970. Ip 1942 he inherited foe 
collection of over 1,000 Hebrew and 
Samaritan manuscripts put together 
by his father, David Solomon Sas- 
soon. 

Several works from the manu- 
script collection were published for 
foe first time by Solomon David 


Sassoon, including a commentary on. 
Genesis and Exodus written by 
Maimonides' son Avraham and a 
facsimile of Maimonides' commen- 
tary on foe Mishna, said to be writ- 
ten in Maimonides’ own hand. 

Sassoon was involved in the family 
business and supported many char- 
ities, including the Otzar Hatora 
traditional Jewish schools attended 
by over 14,000 children in Morocco. 
Iran, Syria and France. 

In 1967 Sassoon decided to sell the 
manuscripts in order to continue to 
support his charities. When negotia- 
tions with the Hebrew University 
and Jewish National Library failed, 
some of the most important items 
were auctioned in Zurich in 1975. 
The National Library bought eight 
of foe manuscripts for $1.2 million, 
including foe 9th century D amasc us 
Crown manuscript of foe Bible. 




The stabbing of a Gan Or resident 
in Khan Yunis on the eve of Re- 
membrance Day was a warning 
throughout the area, “and we began 
to be more careful," Gidi Hamami 
of Gan Or said. Now residents go to 
Kb an Yunis in pairs and whoever 
lacks a weapon now buys one, he 
said. 

Tm afraid,” his wife Dina con- 
fided. “Now we watch anyone who 
enters foe settlement to see where he 
goes and who he visits. 


Meeting the press yesterday in Jerusalem are (left to ngBtJEgnffiaa; ^ 
Ofl Minister Abdel Hadi Kandil, Energy Minister Mosbe Shahat, and :' 
Egyptian Charge d’Affaires in Tel Aviv Mohammed Bassioouy._d^ 




r 


stresses Taba issue 


By DAVID LANDA U 
and AARON STTTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Egyptian Minis ter of Petroleum, 
Abdel Hadi Kandil stressed daring 
talks in Jerusalem yesterday his 
country’s insistence on resolving foe 
Taba dispute by arbitration. He con- 
ferred on this and other issues in 
separate meetings with Prime Minis- 
ter Shimon Peres and Vice Premier 
Yitzhak Shamir. 

The issue of foe disputed strip of 
Sinai coast came up during a 15- 
minute conversation which Peres 
and the minister held alone. 

They spent another hour discus- 
sing broader bilateral and Mideast 
issues. They are to meet again before 
the end of Kandil’s two-day visit. 

To S hamir , Kandil said Taba is of 
key importance to President Hosni 
Mubarak and to Egypt in foe context 
of Israeli-Egyptian relations. Shamir 
argued that arbitration could be a 
lo ng and tense process. He therefore 
advocated foe alternative process of 
conciliation, which be said could be 
concluded briefly and by mutual 


agr eement to a concfliator’s propos- 
al. 

'Both methods are mentioned fa. • 
foe Israel-Egypr peace treaty. Egypt* 
has consistently demanded aibiua-., . 
tion- 

A second round of negotiations op - .j . 

Taba is to be held later this week; # 

Kandil, who arrived yesterday }. ' 

morning is accompanied by Muham- • V- 
med Rashad Abdel Hameed, deputy ' 
chairman for operations at EgyptV ■ ■ 
fuel administration; Mustafa Rosb- 
dy, director-general of LM£JC.Xn- - . 

temational, foe Egyptian national' .. .. 

oil company; and Fawzy Ibrahim' — " 

Hussein, president of the Petrrfeum . ,. ^ . . 
Council of Egypt. . 

Kandil paid courtesy calls on Pre£ 
ident Chaim Herzog and. Kuefaet \ 

Speaker Shlomo HSlel. . ’ . * - . 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahfll ■ 
and Kandil discussed the nossibte 
supply of natural gas to Egypt tor ... 
consumers in southern Israel, and 
foe export of Israeli pefracbeflucals'lf '' 
to Egypt. Also on their agenda was a ■ • : 
possible agreement for, joint*. ■ 
petroleum-refining. _. ' 


$300 travel tax has smooth take-off 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - No delays or disrup- 
tions of outgoing passengers were 
noted at Ben-Gurion Airport yester- 
day, the day when foe $3 00 travel tax 
took effect. 

. However, foe Customs Author- 
ities tightened inspection on the pay- 
ment of foe 20 per cent sorcharge on 
tickets yesterday to counter the 
travel agents' refusal to charge it on 
foreign airline tickets since last 
Thursday. 

Tourists and new immigrants are 
exempt from foe surcharge, but cus- 
toms officials found a few Israelis 
trying to leave without paying it. But 
foe officials let foe Israelis board 
their planes after they signed a dec- 


laration they , would pay the tax on 
their return. No passenger was & 
layed on account of non-payment of 
foe surcharge. .i: 

Travel agents said tharpassengeti 
who bad not paid tbe surchara 
could not be detained as ooly^fc 
travel agents were obliged by jawtoj 
pay this tax to tbe govermnem. Ttt 
agents said foe tax does not appij$ 
imported services, which infehtfeL 
foreign airline tickets. As of yester- 
day, travel agents stopped chaigiifg. 
foe surcharge on El A1 tickets. " 


Travel agents also said test 
thousands of people managed fa 
advance their flights out of foe isodb- 
try and left before the $300 travel®} i 
came into effect. . ' ij 


‘Jew shirts’ are newest British punk clothing 


LONDON (AP). - A leader of Bri- 
tain’s Jewish community yesterday 
described foe latest punk fashion of 
wearing shirts like Jews were forced 
to wear in Nazi concentration camps 
as “grisly, grim, gruesome and sick.” 

The striped shirts, complete with 
foe Star of David and prison num- 
bers. are being sold for about £12.50 
at shops specializing in far-out clo- 
thing. 

Greville Janner, an opposition 
Labour Party lawmaker and presi- 
dent of foe Board of Deputies of 


British Jews, said prosecuting tbofa 1 
responsible for selling foe shirts 
wasn't the answer. 

Students from Exeter Univeisi$; 
sent one of the shirts to the board' 
after they found it in a local. sbefr' 
with foe label “Jew Shirt,” The Dadf 
Mail reported. . -7 

A spokesman for a stall in Lour’ 
don’s Kensington Market, wbieb' 
buys foe shirts from foe Exeter sbo$- 
was quoted by the paper as saying 
they received complaints about them 
“all foe time.” . r 




With great sorrow, we announce the passing of our dear 

RUTHIE COHEN (Geshensky) 


The funeral will take place, today, Tuesday, May 28, 1 9% 
at 3.30 p.m. leaving from our Moadon. 


Kibbutz 


T€L flUlU UNIVERSITY f 



The Raymond and Beverly Sadder Faculty of Exact Sciences 
The Sadder Faculty of Medicine 
The Public Affairs Division 


deeply mourn the passing of 

Prof. SHALOM (Steve) FRIEDLANI 

and extend sincere condolences to the family. 


In deep sorrow, we announce the death of 


SHALOM (Steve) FRIEDLAND 


The funeral will take place today, Tuesday, May 28, 1985. 

We will leave the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 5 Rehov Daphna, Tel Aviv, 
at 1 1 .00 a.m. for Har Hamenuhot, Jerusalem. 


The Bereaved: 

Wife -Helene 
Children - Debby and Guy 
Alex and Kathy 
and their families 
Sister -Helen 


Aronson, Fried land and Pilpei Families 
in Israel and abroad 







OMENEWS 


ishon rabbis ask Peres 
•free jailed body-snatchers 
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By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Past Reporter 
■JON LEZION. - The two chief 
% of Rishon Lesrion have ashed 
.e Minister Peres to free the two 
jailed for exhuming the body of 
za Anghdovici from the Jewish 
;tery here and dumping it in 
. le's Moslem cemetery, 
jtey have also asked Peres to 
V the body officially removed 
■ the Jewish cemetery, where it 
I reinteTred at the family’s re- 

• »vid Ehrenfeld and Meir Agassi 
• each sentenced to three months 
„ il last November for removing 
lelovici's body on the grounds 
die had not been formally con- 
d to Judaism and had therefore 
buried in the Jewish cemetery 


contrary to halacha (religious law). 
The prosecution appealed the sent- 
ences, which were subsequently in- 
creased to a year in prison. 

Chief Rabbis Yehuda David 
Wolpe and Yosef Azran argued in 
their letter to Peres that Anghelovid 
had been buried in the Jewish cemet- 
ery under false pretences. 

Wolpe is currently at the centre of 
'a controversy over a remark be made 
during a recent lecture in the town, 
when he stated that the national flag, 
unlik e the prayer shawl, is not a holy 
object. 

’ Wolpe told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that he had been mis- 
understood, and had not intended 
any disrespect toward the national 
flag. 


NEWS 

BRIEFS 


NEWS ANALYSIS / Sarah Honig 


Likud profits from call to free Jewish ‘terrorists’ 




ail workers end sanctions 
negotiations resume 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
e postal workers agreed yester- 
:o cut short the sanctions that 
d have paralyzed mail deliveries. 
A'orks committee and the Com- 
ications Ministry decided to 
: bv a labour-court request to 
ss their differences, 
st offices and sorting centres are 
cted to get back to regular op- 
ens today. 

e 4.500 workers bad planned to 
ooly the morning shift in sort- 
entres and to close post offices 
>.m. for 10 days, 
t the Jerusalem District Labour 
t prevailed on the two sides to 
nue negotiations, and the post- 


al workers promised not to apply j 
sanctions at least until June 5. 

The employees' want a public post- 1 
al authority to replace the govern- 1 
meat's postal services, as Bezek re - 1 
placed the government telecom- 
munications system. They also want 
more manpower, following the re- 
tirement or resignation of 400 staf- 
fers in the last six months. 

Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, who favours a 
postal authority, will appeal before 
the Knesset Economics Committee 
tomorrow to press for action. Over a 
week ago Rubinstein persuaded the 
committee to allow the postal banks 
to come under the aegis of the postal 
authority, when and if .it is estab- 
lished. 


70 soldiers jailed for selling pistols 


■A (Jtim). - TWo Air Force 
ers convicted of stealing 20 IDF 
Is and selling them to c riminals 
:o Arabs who belong to terror 
were each sentenced to nine 
< in prison yesterday. 

to of the pistols the soldiers sold 
found in the hands of terrorists, 
remaining 18 have yet to be 
- ’ered. The soldiers admitted to 
r . *g the pistols in return for drugs, ■ 
** ‘ -hiding heroin, and money, and to 
g one away as a gift. 

:e soldiers, one of whom had 
*d as a quartermaster, told the 
Force court in Jaffa that they 


stole an unguarded crate of pistols in 
May 1984, and buried it near one of 
their homes in Lod, and later in a 
local park. The quartermaster also 
admitted to having persuaded his 
friend to take part in the theft. 

The judges said the Iwo soldiers' 
criminal surroundings influenced 
their crime, but said the difficult 
conditions in the men's homes was 
no reason to ease their sentence 
since their crime was grave. 

The two soldiers’ families shouted 
at the judges after the sentences 
were read, and accused one 
another’s families of the greater re- 
sponsibility in the affair. 


sh opposition leader awaits Herzog 

of taikeon opening an Israeli dEtribas 1 * 
sy inJJublin: Lardgan”pQinted to a 
series -of -inddints-hetwten Irish 
Unifil troops in 'Lebanon and Israeli 
soldiers. 

I Jmigan also claimed that demon- 
strations could be expected if Her- 
zog visited Ireland. 

According to a Beit Hanassi 
spokesman, preparations for the 
president's visit to Ireland, where 
Herzog spent his youth, are proceed- 
ing as planned. 


v 

jajdes, Haugpey,. leader of .the* 
sifion' in Ireland,, has rfissoct- 
hiraself from die statement by a 
• colleague that President Her-, 
bould not visit Ireland in June, 
ughev said in a message to 
og that he is welcome to visit his 
■try. 

er the weekend, a member of 
ianua Fail Party in the senate, 
ael Lanigan, called for cancell- 
erzog’s visit and the postponing 


Police left dangling 

THE POLICE'S northern district 
headquarters has had its phone ser- 
vice cut off since Sunday, and as of 
last night the police still could not get 
Bezek to fix the problem. 

Since certain information cannot 
be transmitted by police radio for 
security reasons, policemen and 
officers have been forced to drive 
long distances to headquarters to 
report on various cases. 

Officers convicted 

TWO POLICEMEN were convicted 
yesterday by the Police Disciplinary 
Court in Petah Tikva of beating 
David Suissa - son of Prison Com- 
missioner Rafi Suissa. 

The incident occurred in May 
1983, before the victim’s father took 
his current post. The two policemen 
entered a Rehovot restaurant and 
asked a friend sitting with David 
Suissa to identify himself. Suissa 
began to argue with the police, who 
then handcuffed him, hit him in the 
mouth with handcuffs, and arrested 
him without telling him why. 

The court ruled that there was. 
enough evidence to convict the two 
even though Suissa could not testify 
because he is currently serving a 
prison sentence in France on drug 
charges. One policeman was sent- 
enced to 14 days in the lock-up and 
the other to 21 days. 

Four-fold increase 

MEVASSERET YERUSHA- 
LAYIM resident Dalia Jani yester- 
day gave birth to quadruplets at 
BEkur Holim Hospital in Jerusalem. 
The three girls and one boy, 
weighing 800-950 grams each, were 
delivered by caesarean section and 
immediately placed in incubators. 

Dalia Jani and her husband Shafik 
already have a 10-year-old son and a 
seven-year-old daughter. 

Bribes for electricity 

EIGHT RESIDENTS of the village 
of Turan near Nazareth who bribed 
the director of the Israel Electric 
Corporation's Tiberias district to 
connect their houses up to the power 
grid illegally were yesterday given 
one-year suspended sentences and 
fined IS75.000 to IS500.000 by the 
Nazareth District Court. 

The eight had failed to build air- 
raid shelters in their houses, as re- 
quired by their building permits, and 
had therefore been refused permis- 
sion to connect the house to the 
electricity grid. 

The IEC official and a middleman 
in-ttie deaiarfc b«6mg*^ried ^krately. ( | 

. . \ ” W ' ’ *'■ ' 

Petrol bombs 

FOUR PETROL bombs were 
thrown at an Egged bus travelling 
near Dura, in the Hebron area, early 
yesterday morning. They did not 
explode.* : 

Two hours later stones were 
hurled at Egged bus no. 70 when it 
passed near the refugee camp 
Am’axi, in the vicinity of El-Bireb. 


TEL AVTV. - Political, analysts believe that the 
Likud in general and Vice Prime Minister Shamir 
in particular have managed to accrue considerable 
political capital from their demand for the release 
of the Jewish terror-trial defendants. 

Hie Likud, it is noted, has for the tune being 
dashed Labour's hopes for a renewed alliance with 
the religious parties. By making its move, the 
Likud took a position which is bound to be 
popular with most religious party voters and which 
none of the leaders of those parties can afford to 
ignore. Even the relatively moderate National 
Religious Party has rallied to the cause of the 
Jewish underground defendants, to say nothing of 
Shas and Morasha. The Likud has now put itself in 
the vanguard of these parties, in a campaign also 
supported by the chief rabbis. 

All this can do no harm to the Likud politically, 
and the damage to Labour’s ability to establish 
new bridges with the religious parties has already 
been done. Labour is. at least in the near future, 
less able than before to toy with the idea of a 
narrow coalition without the Likud. 

But just how far is the Likud ready to go m its 
effort to free the members of rhe Jewish under- 
ground? Will the Likud back its ardent declara- 
tions with actions? Is it willing to go the whole way 
even if the route leads to the collapse of the 
national unity government? 

On the face of it, Likud leaders sounded more 
resolute than they bad on most issues which had 
topped the Israeli agenda in past months. Thus 


Shamir had intimated that even if the price would 
be the downfall of the national unity government, 
he and his colleagues will forge on wjth the aim of 
releasing the terror trial defendants. This stance 
had done Shamir a great deal of good in the 
internal Likud context. He has now assumed a 
leadership rule and tone which can only earn him a 
great many points in Herat’s battle for primacy. 

But high-ranking sources in Herat, including 
some close to Shamir, are not hesitant to state that 
this is all merely bravado. They say the Likud will 
indeed do everything, but not to the point of 
endangering the coalition. 

The last thing which the Likud is likely to do is 
to jeopardize the coalition since the Likud is yet to 
get its turn at the helm, while Labour has in effect 
already reaped the benefits of the national unity 
government. 

At the same time, the Likud sources note that 
Labour too cannot at this point afford to bring the 
government down, and hence Premier Peres's 
efforts to rein in the Labourites who wish to 
support the Lebanon war commission of inquiry 
moves. Labour has no way to form an alternative 
coalition now. and elections at this juncture are 
out of the question. So uncomfortable as Labour 
and the Likud may be together, they are doomed 
for the time being to share power. This also means 
they are free to blackmail and pressure each other 
and that they both must pull back when they get 
too close to the brink. 

The word from Ukud insiders, therefore, is that 


the Likud will not go the whole way on the Jewish 
underground issue. It will, however, make loud 
noises that would suggest that it will not shrink 
back. In the end there will be a compromise, 
because the Likud would not be able to bock off 
completely and Labour will not agree to drop 
charges against the defendants whose trials had 
not yet been completed. 

Both Labour and Likud sources sec the stand- 
off as being resolved in the following manner - 
Labour will score a point by making sure that the 
trials against the Jewish terror defendants are not 
halted. The Likud will score a point by making 
sure that they do not serve the sentences meted 
out. 

Sources in both parties predict a tacit agreement 
by Labour and the Likud to go ahead with the 
trials and sentence those convicted. At that point u 
recommendation for clemency will be made, and 
the convicts pardoned. The only question mark 
left is what will happen in the case of the most 
diehard firebrands who will refuse to express 
regret for their acts. 

But on the whole, the Likud is seen as delivering 
the goods to its own supporters and to the religious 
party electorate, although not immediately. 
Labour, on the other hand, will be able to save 
face and note that it had preserved the legal 
system by making sure that no charges were 
dropped before the entire legal process had been 
brought to completion. 


Teachers reject Navon’s latest offer 


By LEA LEV A VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The His tad rut Teachers' Union 
yesterday rejected Education Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Navon's proposals for 
ending the dispute over dismissal of 
teachers, and further class disrup- 
tions are possible as early as tomor- 
row if no progress is made in the next 
round of talks between the union 
and the ministry scheduled for to- 
day. 

All classes are to be held as usual 
today, however. 

According to a union spokes- 
woman, Navon wants the union to 
postpone for one year salary in- 
creases plus receipt of 40,000 home- 
room and duty hours due in Sptem- 
ber. 

Hie union is willing to postpone 
some hours, some pay or a little of 
both, the spokeswoman said, but not 
all the hours and as much pay as the 
minister wants. 

The union's leadership also wants 
the burden of budget cuts to be 
divided more equally between 
elementary and post-elementary 


education. As things stand now, the 
bulk of the cuts affect elementary 
education, with junior highs also 
bearing a good share of the burden, 
union officials claim. 

The comparatively light cuts de- 
manded of the high schools are why 
the rival Secondary School Teachers 
Association was able to reach an 
agreement with the Education 
Ministry, the Histadrut union lead- 
ers say. 

Negotiations between the union 
and the ministry are to resume at 5 
o’clock this afternoon and classes today 
will function normally. Further dis- 
ruptions of classes are still a possibil- 
ity as early as tomorrow, however, if 
no progress is made this evening. 

The Secondary School Teachers 
Association is not threatening sanc- 
tions, even though the agreement it 
reached with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion last week still has not been 
signed by the Finance Ministry - 
which would prefer a joint agree- 
ment with both unions and which 
won't sign anything until the Educa- 
tion Ministry proves it is really mak- 
ing the required budget cuts. 


Top rock groups to heatup summer 




3 . scientists to receive Technion prize Heat wave to break 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

FA. - The Technion’s $35,000 
ey Prize will this year go to 
ge Dantzig, professor of Op- 
Dns Research and Computer 
tee at Stanford University in 
omia and Barnett Rosenberg, 
■ssor of Biophysics at Michigan 
■ University. 

ie prize is to be awarded at the 
nion cm June 19, the institute 
esman announced yesterday. _ 
intzig will receive the prize in 


recognition of his “outstanding con- 
tribution to engineering an d the sci- 
ences through his pioneering work in 
mathematical programming and de- 
velopment of the simplex method.” ; 

Rosenberg receives the prize in 
recognition of his “outstanding con- 
tribution to medical research 
through his pioneering discovery of 
the value of platinum-based com- 
pounds in treatment of testicular, 
ovarian and other cancers, and his 
persistence in proving their effec- 
tiveness.” 


' Today is a great 
day to arrive at a 
Dan Resort Hotel. 


BEIT DAG AN. - The weather is 
expected to cool off somewhat today 
after yesterday’s heat wave. 

A hot-air current from Libya 
caused the heat wave. Temperatures 
hit 38 degrees in Eilat and 30 in 
Jerusalem. 

The duty weatherman here said 
the co ast*" area did no t fed the fuU 
force aif the heat wave yesterday due 
to a cool westerly wind from the sea. 

A northwesterly wind from 
Europe is expected to bring the 
temperature down today. There is a 
possibility 6f rain early tomorrow, 
particularly in the north. 


By DAVID HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
This summer looks set to be the 
Softest, in' Israel’shlstory for rock 
mura'TansV wife four* major acts 
K&e&uled to appear here in J une and 
July, and others expected to be 
announced soon. 

Following the success of Dire 
Straits’ appearances in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv, top rock band Fore- 
igner is to put on one show at the 
Yarkon Park on June 25. The four- 
man band, with five studio albums 
and a greatest-hits collection to its 
name, is riding high in local and 
international charts with its latest 
album, Agent Provocateur. 

After Foreigner, at the beginning 
of July, Canadian singer/poet/ 
songwriter Leonard Cohen is due for 
two concerts. He is to play at the 
Caesarea amphitheatre on July 4 
and at Jerusalem's Sultan Pool on 
July 7. 

British singer Joan Armatrading 


and her band are due at the Yarkon 
Park on July 20. and Bey George’s 
Culture Club is to play there on July 

The concert organizers, Tajtfft©-’ 
dilutions and Irgunit, are already 
taking ticket reservations at 03- 
261116, and are offering reductions 
to purchasers of tickets for all con- 
certs. 

Meanwhile, British singer Shirley 
Bassey has been forced to cancel her 
scheduled appearances here for 
medical reasons. 


Angry crowd attack petitioning students 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - An angry crowd 
yesterday attacked six Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity students who were petition- 
ing passersby against the release of 
the Jewish terrorists on Dizengoff 
Street. 

The police took some of the more 
violent attackers into the police car 
“to cool down." One Ashdod resi- 
dent was arrested for questioning. 

The police told the students: “If 


you're artacked or beaten, diaf 100.’’ 
The students had obtained police 
and municipal permission to set up 
the counters and petition people at 
the Dizengoff-Frishman intersec- 
tion. The crowd smashed the stand. 

The students were also attacked 
by supporters of the Jewish terrorists 
' Friday morning when they first set 
up their stands. Some 2.000 passers- 
by signed the petition calling on 
Prime Minister Peres to resist press- 
ures to release the Jewish terrorists. 


Tel Aviv councilman raps budget cuts 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Tel Aviv's debts total 
more than IS220 billion, and the 
interest reaches TSlOOb. and not 
IS42b. as listed on the city's budget, 
councilman Arye Zucker (Mapam) 
said at the municipal council meeting 
called yesterday to approve the 
IS133b. budget for the fiscal year. 

Zucker said that according to the 
budget, meals for needy elderly peo- 
ple will be cut by 50 per cent com- 
pared to last year. He said that the 
main cuts were in the most vital 
services, such as medical services 
and aid for the elderly and needy. 

Zucker also blasted the city's 
guarantee of a $400,000 loan for 
Ha’aretz Museum, which the city 
wilj. have to, pay in..full. He. said the 


sources due to massive investments 
and financial commitments under- 
taken by Mayor Shlomo Lahat with- 
out any financial basis. 

Meeting with reporters before the 
council meeting. Lahat said the city's 
financial situation is “excellent” 
compared with other local author- 
ities. 

Lahat said he would give Ha’aretz 
Museum more money if he could. 
He denied that meals for the elderly 
would be reduced. 


TV reviews Lebanese war 

Various aspects of the Lebanon war 
are to be discussed on Israel Televi- 
sion's Second Look programme at 
9.30 tonight, with the presentation of 
The Sixth War, edited and produced 
by Yisrael Segal. 


SYMPOSIUM. - An international 
symposium on “Historical Tradi- 
tions and Patterns of Modernization 
and Development" opened yester- 
day at the Hebrew University with 
the participation of scholars from the 

U-Si^Japm; 

land, Australia and Israfel. • 


ART. - An international advisory 
council comprising researchers and 
museum curators will be set up 
under the auspices of the Hebrew 
University's Centre for Jewish Art. 
it was announced at the dose of last 
week's first international symposium 
on Jewish Art in Jerusalem. 


TRAUMA. - Ways to help holocaust 
survivors whose trauma has been 
reawakened by the 40th anniversary 
of the victory over the Nazis will be 
discussed at Beth Hatefusotb today 
The seminar has been organized by a 
Dutch-Israeli group, the Assodation 
for Mutual Aid, that provides coun- 
selling for survivors. 
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New Immigrants! 

Here's your last chancell 

Till May 31, 1985 or 
as long as stocks last! - 

.★ Tadlran refr i ger a tor 

Three equal; interest-free shekel payments? 

* Cooking Stoves 

Banco, Crystal, Amcor, Rand, Metz, Telem 
starting a: IS1 65,000.- 

* Air conditioners 

Tadiran, Electra 

Three equal, interest-free shekel payments! 
it Washing Machines 
■ Amcor, Zohar, Crystal, Constructs, Mila 
starting at IS 320,000.- 

* Televisions 

Phillips, Sal ora. Pilot Graetz, Sony 
starting at IS 430,000.- 

Also: mixers, vacuum deaners, dishwashers, freezers — at 
‘ prices that can't be beat!!! 

As usual: personal import orders accepted from North America, 
South America and Western Europe. 
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Tourist Special — Come andJEnjoy 
our summer, 3-course dairy meal 
$ 7 per person 


OFF THE SQUARE 


6 Yoel Salomon St., Jerusalem 
Tel. 02-242549 
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Kosher Dairy Restaurant and Garden 

★ Soups* Pot Pies ★Blintzes 

★ Salads* Homemade Rolls 

★ Cheese Platters* Wines 




Sun.-Fri. noon-4 pm; Sun_-TTiurc, 6 pm-midrtighfc Sat after a^abbat ffl midnight 


Germany is more. 



More enchanting scenery, 
more charming villages, 
more relaxing resorts, 
more fascinating cities, 
more gastronomic excellence, 
more exciting entertainment, 
more attractive shops, 
more bargain opportunities, 
more value for your money. 


You can spend seven nights 
in a pension in the Bavarian 
Forest for as little as S 25 
and that includes a hearty 
breakfast every morning. 

Whatever you expect from a 
real holiday - you will 
find it in Germany. 


Contact us for more details and a brochure with over 
300 accommodation offers all over Germany. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 
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WORLD NEWS 


Tuesday, May 28,. 1985 Th6 


Iran and Iraq step up 
air strikes on cities 


Gorbachev is ‘pessimistic’ 


BAHRAIN, (Reuter). - Iran and 
Iraq yesterday stepped up Persian 
Gulf War air strikes, with ten towns 
reported hit on either side of their 
common border. 

A military spokesman in Baghdad 
said Iraqi warplanes struck at 
"selected targets" in three Iranian 
towns, including Abadan at the head 
of the gulf, and 3 military camp. 

In Teheran, the national news 
agency Ima said Iranian planes 
raided military and economic targets 
in seven towns. 

Iraq on Sunday ended an eight- 
week lull in the air war, with bomb 
and missile attacks on Iranian cen- 
tres in retaliation for what it said was 
Teheran’s involvement in Saturday’s 
car bomb attack on the emir of 
Kuwait. Tran has denjjsd the 
charge. The Baghdad spokesman 
said Iraqi jets yesterday hit the Ira- 
nian border towns of Sar-e-Pol-e- 
7a hah and Gilan-e-Gharb, in the 
central- northern war front, while 
another wave attacked the oil centre 
of Abadan. 

Irna, received in London, quoted 
the armed forces staff command as 
saying Ir ania n planes attacked the 
Iraqi towns of Diana, Ali al-Gharbi 
and as-Sadiyah after earlier strikes 
on Aqrah and Koi Sanjaq - all within 
about 60 kilometres of the border. 
Both sides said all their planes re- 
turned to base. 

Later, Ima said a squadron of 


Iranian F16 fighter-bombers 
bombed the Iraqi dries of al-Amar 
and Jassan at 20-minute intervals 
beginning at 4 p.m., causing exten- 
sive damage. 

Irna bad earlier said that at least 
33 people were killed and 45 wound- 
ed in laqi air raids on Teheran alone 
on Sunday, and that a large number 
of dvifians were killed or wounded in 
aircraft and missfle strikes on other 
Iranian centres. 


The raids and missile strikes were 
the first since early April, when a 
month of raids by both sides left 
hundreds dead. 


At UN headquarters on Sunday, 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, who visited both warring 
capitals last month, expressed regret 
at the resumption of raids on civilian 
areas and urged restraint. 

A team including the foreign 
ministers of Iraq. Jordan and North 
Yemen was to meet Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko late 
yesterday in Moscow for talks on 
ways of bringing an end to 
the war. 

The delegation's main request is 
expected to be a plea to Moscow to 
help hair supplies of, Soviet arms 
reaching Iran from Libya and North 
Korea, diplomats said. 

The Soviet Union is also Iraq’s 
main weapons supplier, but steers a 
neutral public line over the war. 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Soviet lead- 
er Mikhail i Gorbachev told former 
West German chancellor Willy 
Brandt yesterday that the first round 
.of arms-control talks in Geneva had 
been fruitless and said he was pessi- 
mistic about the second round. 

Opposition Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) arms expert Egon Bahr 
told reporters the Kremlin chief is 
negative about the talks .with the 
U.S. which resume on Thursday. 

Brandt. SPD chairman and 
architect of Bonn's rapprochement 
with Moscow in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, met Gorbachev for over 
five hours yesterday, including an 
hour-long discussion with only an 
interpreter present. 

Bahr, who described Gorbachev 
as "harder than some believe," 
added that the Soviet leader express- 
ed concern that no progress is likely 
at Geneva without U.S. policy 
changes. 

Soviet pessimism derives from 
U.S. plans to go ahead with the “Star 
Wars" Strategic Defence Initiative 


(SDI) research into an anti-missile 
defence system, be said- 

Tass news agency said Gorbachev 
told Brandt at a Kremlin luncheon 
“Let us take a realistic view of nat- 
ters: The implementation of these 
plans would thwart disarmament 
talks." 

Western diplomats said Moscow 
appears to be taking a firm line on 
the talks, although there could be 
more flexibility at tbe negotiating 
table this week. 

Bahr said Gorbachev, accompa- 
nied at the talks by Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, had also men- 
tioned German "revanchism'', 
term used frequently in the Soviet 
media and meaning the desire to 
regain land lost in World War II. 

He said Brandt told Gorbachev 
that there is no such thing in West 
Germany. 

Tass said Gorbachev's meetings 
with Brandt covered world events in 
general, ranging from Nicaragua to 
tbe role of the Socialist Internation- 
al, which Brandt heads. 


Hongkong begins transition 
to takeover by the Chinese 


Eight fans killed 
at soccer game 


MEXICO CITY (AP). - Autopsies 
were to be performed yesterday to 
determine how eight people died 
Sunday in a crush of fans pressing to 
get into a soccer game here. 

The official news agency Notimex 
said a commotion broke out in one of 
the long passageways leading into 
the University City Stadium, where 
a national championship game was 
about to begin. 

Notimex said thousands of people 
without tickets were jamming the 
pedestrian tunnel into the stadium 
and "went crazy" when the doors to 
one entrance were shut. The news 
agency said the victims died of 
asphyxiation. 

Two boys, ages 12 and 15, were 
among the dead and the rest were 
men over 20, according to an official. 

An estimated 90,000 people were 
inside the 1968 Olympic stadium - 
which holds just over 70,000 - when 
the game began at noon. 


84 North Koreans 
arrive in Seoul 


PEKING (Reuter). - China and Bri- 
tain yesterday exchanged documents 
ratifying their agreement on the fu- 
ture of Hongkong, officially laun- 
ching the colony on its 12-year tran- 
sition to Chinese rule. 

Tbe accord, guaranteeing Hong- 
kong's free market system and free- 
doms for 50 years after Britain hands 
back the territory in 1997, went into 
effect at the same time. 


maintain and develop stability and 
prosperity in Hongkong and ensure 
thorough implementation of the 
joint declaration (on Hongkong's 
future) and the smooth transfer of 
government in 1997,” Zhou said at 
the ceremony. 


SEOUL (Reuter). - Tens of 
thousands of people cheered and 
waved as the first North Korean 
delegation to visit Seoul in 12 years 
arrived yesterday for Red Cross 
talks aimed at reuniting millions of 
people separated by the Korean war. 

About 20 black cars and two buses 
brought the party of 14 delegates, 20 
advisers and 50 newsmen across the 
demilitarized zone dividing the 
Koreas to Seoul, 40 kilometres to the 
south. 

Tbe northerners * craned their 
necks to look at the skyscrapers as 
they passed through central Seoul 
along a route which passed a 63-floor 
insurance building, one of the tallest 
in Asia. 

The chief South Korean delegate 
to the talks told reporters at Pan- 
munjom he would try to make the 
discussions productive and attempt 
to tackle substantive matters. 


Vice-Foreign Minister Zhou Nan 
and British Ambassador Sir Richard 
Evans toasted each other with cham- 
pagne after the ceremony. 


“In the coming 12 years, the com- 
mon responsibility of the Chinese 
and the British governments is to 


Evans said Britain would abide 
strictly by the terms of the declara- 
tion. signed by the two countries’ 
prime ministers last December. 

While Britain will continue to 
administer the territory until June 
30, 1997. China will have its say 
during the transitional period 
through the joint liaison group that 
will monitor the implementation of 
. the pact. 


Rebels raid Philippine town 
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All the facts a decision maker 
needs to know, in a unique 2- 
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ISABELA, Philippines (AP). - Ab- 
out 200 Communist rebels raided an 
army headquarters and municipal 
hall, killed 12 soldiers and four civi- 
lians, and freed eight prisoners be- 
fore withdrawing, the military said 
yesterday. 

A military report said the com- 
mander of a ranger company based 
in Isabela shot two raiders to death 
before tbe rebels killed him by tos- 
sing two hand grenades in his office 
in this central Philippines town on 
Sunday. Five other soldiers and four 
civilians were wounded and the re- 
bels seized an undetermined number 
of firearms, the mihtaiy said-- ... 

Isabela is a farming town 80 
kilometres southwest of the provin- 
cial capital of Bacoiod on Negros 


Island. Negros is the Philippines's 
leading sugar-producing region and 
has been the scene of increasing 
clashes between government forces 
and guerrillas of the Co mmunis t 
New People’s Army. 


It was tbe second rural town 
raided by rebels in three days. Last 
Friday about 200 other guerrillas, 
reportedly led by the Rev. Conrado 
Balweg, a rebel Roman Catholic 
priest, killed eight troopers and set 
fire to a municipal hall in northern 
Kalinga-Apayao province, the milit- 
ary said. 


Bulgarians, Turks on trial 
for 




ROME. - The trial of seven men 
accused of plotting to kill the Pope 
opened yesterday with defence 
attorneys asking the court to drop 
charges against two fugitive Bulga- 
rian defendants on grounds that they 
have diplomatic immunity. 

Prosecutor Antonio Marini asked 
the court to reject the argument and 
the court recessed to consider tbe 
motions. ‘ ; " 

“An attempt on the life of the 
supreme pontiff is not part .of the 
functions of a diplomat,” the pro- 
secutor said raising his voice. He said 
i mmuni ty is only for official acts. 

He also argued that the two Bulga- 
rian Embassy employees - Todor 
Aivazov and Lt--CoI. Zhelyo Kolev 
Vassilev - lost any immunity they 
mighr have had when they left Italy 
in 1982. 

The defendant’s lawyer argued 
that diplomatic conventions say im- 


munity can be lifted only by the 
diplomat's own country. ■ . 

The- only Bulgarian detained m 
Italy, Segei Ivanov Ahtanov, sat 
-sOentiy behind the bars of-hfc de- 
fendant’s cage. 


Mac. Haifa going 
for the double 


In an adjacent cage, sat the pro- 
secution’s 1 star witness, Mehxnet Ah 


Agca, who is serving a life sentence 
for shooting Pope John Paul ILin St: 
Peter’s Square on May 13, 1981. 

The prosecution case rests on 
statements by Agca that Soviet and 
Bulgarian intelligence services hired 
a group of Turks linked with a right- 
wing guerrilla group to get rid of a 
Pope who supported the indepen- 
dent Polish trade union. Solidarity. 

The indictment put together from 
Agca’s sometimes conflicting evi- 
dence says that Antonov, Aivazov 
and Vassilev organized foe Rome 
end of the conspiracy. (AP, Reuter) 


ByPAULKOHN 
TELIA VIV. - Maccabi Haifa take 
the field at the Raraat Gan Stacfium 
at 2:30 tins afternoon aiming to take ’ 
another step towards the prized. 
League and Clip soccer double. 

Facing them in the semi-final of" 
the State Cup. will be Hapoel Kfaj 
Sava, winners of the Cup five years 
ago, who were .hammered 5-1 fa 
Kiryat Haim on Saturday as Haifa 
clinched their second successive 
league title in styte. 

Haifa coach SMomoShorf waft mnint tat 


Three more S. Africans killed 
as black rivalry escalates 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Three 
black men were killed in fresh vio- 
lence stemming from anti-apartheid 
protests and feuding between black 
groups in the Eastern Cape Pro- 
vince, police reported yesterday, in- 
cluding a man hacked to death with 
an ax. 


Police said a 26-year-old man died 
in a hospital near Grahamstown on 
Sunday night from a throat wound 
apparently received when police 
fired on more than 200 blacks ston- 
ing the house of a councillor in 
Tantje township. They said a 
second man was found dead in a 
street in the same township after 
police fired birdshot during a similar 
incident. 

Police also said a patrol found the 


body of a 23-year-old man hacked to 
death. 

Official sources said they believed 
the man was a member of the Aza- 
nian People’s Organization and tbe 
latest victim of feuding between the 
group and black members of the 
United Democratic Front. Both 
Azapo, a black consciousness move- 
ment, and the much larger, multi- 
racial UDF oppose white-minority 
rule but they differ on the role whites 
should play in the anti-apartheid 
fight. 

Some observers believe the main 
reason for the recent bloodshed be- 
tween the two groups is a struggle for 
leadership in black townships, rather 
than differences over the role of 
whites in opposing apartheid. 


Progeria sufferer dies at 29 


Martina intoxicated 

PARIS (Reuter). - Martina Navrati- • 
lova coasted through the first round 
of her French Open tennis title de- 
fence yesterday - so" relaxed she felt 
she had been drinking. 

But the top seed needed nothing 
stronger than water to boost her as 
she whisked into the second mood in 
40 minutes at the expense of . fellow 
American Pam Teeguarden. The 
Prague-born left-hander swept 

Teeguarden aside 6-1 6-0 on her 

return to tbe centre court at Roland' 
Garros where she defeated Chris 
Evert Lloyd in last year's final to win 
the title for the second time in three 


•Seven rebels and two soldiers 
were killed in dashes in three other 
provinces during the weekend, milit- 
ary reports said. 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut (AP). 
- Margaret Casey, a 29-year-old 
progeria victim believed to be the 
oldest survivor of the premature ag- 
ing disease, died on Sunday . 

^sey, a freelance artist, was 
admitted to Yale-New Haven Hos- 
pital on Saturday night with respira- 
tory problems which apparently 
caused her death, said a hospital 
spokesman. 

Casey, who was about a metre tall, 
appeared frail, and her facial fea- 
tures were distorted by premature 
aging. 

She drew attention through televi- 
sion appearances- ajodj : interviews 
with publications in jfeh’jshe.prom- 
oted the rights'&f Ihe disabled and 
handicapped. 


Casey became involved with 
Mickey Hayes, a progeria victim 
from Hallsville, Texas, who was 
eight years old when he gained 
national attention in 1981. 


She accompanied Mickey and 
Frans Engelbertus Gennger . of 
Orkney, South Africa, on a highly 
publicized 1981 trip to Disneyland 
sponsored by the Sunshine Founda- 
tion, an organization that grants 
wishes to people suffering from ter- 
minal illnesses. - 


Casey first showed signs of the 
disease when she was three, and like 


most progeria victims* was not ex- 
pected-^iNe-pa^t 'ha-techs. Tt'is 


believed one progeria sufferer lived 
to age 27 in the late 1800s. 


UN chief 


meets Castro 
today in 
Havana 


HAVANA (Reuter). - Southern 
Africa and Central America are ex- 
pected to dominate discussions when 
UN Secretary-General Javier Perez 
de Cuellar arrives in Cuba today to 
meet President Fidel Castro, diplo- 
mats said. 


Cuba has about 25,000 troops in 
Angola and says they will stay there 
until South Africa pulls out of neigh- 
bouring Namibia and allows tbe UN 
to take interim control. 


Monster tidal wave caught islanders asleep 


Cuba, a firm supporter of UN 
demands for Namibian independ- 
ence, also has a military presence in 
leftist-ruled Nicaragua, which is 
under attack from U.S.-backed re- 
bels. 


Castro is expected to emphasise 
his anger at the launch last week of 
Radio Marti, an anti-communist sta- 
tion funded by Washington. 


Tbe Cuban leader will also press 
for the cancellation of Latin Amer- 
ica’s estimated $360 billion debt, and 
Perez de Cuellar, a Peruvian, is well 
aware of the diffi culties faced by the 
countries of his home region. 


DACCA ( Reuter). - Bloated bodies 
floated in the Bay of Bengal yester- 
day after a towering tidal wave swept 
over islands off the Bangladesh 
coast, killing thousands of people. 

President Mohammed Ershad 
cancelled a visit to China due to start 
tomorrow to take charge of relief 
operations for 250,000 people made 
homeless by the disaster. 

Helicopters dropped food and 
drinking water to survivors and navy 
ships ploughed through heavy seas 
to reach areas cut off since tbe 15- 
metre- high tidal wave crashed over 
the islands four days ago. 

Mohammed Ishaq, a 35-year-old 
fisherman from Char Clerk, one of 
the islands, told Reuters he saw 
hundreds of bodies bobbing in the 
muddy waters. 

“Cattle and dead children were 
floating side-by-side,” he said. 


struck bn Friday night. 

"It caught us ali totally unaware.," 
he said. "First there were some gusts 
of winds which gradually grew stron- 
ger. We weren’t worried because we 
have learned to live with them. 

"But then came a burst of water 
which sprayed all over us. We knew 
then we had to get to safety. 

"As soon as we got up from the 
bed to leave we were hit by a huge 
wall of water. The wave was metres 


taller than me,” Ali said. 

“After that I don’t really know 
what happened. I clung to my 
wooden bed and when I regained my 
senses I was floating in the sea.” 

Alj clung to his makeshift raft for 
48 hours until he was rescued. 

He floated through waters nor- 
mally infested with sharks and croco- 
diles but believes they were also 
driven out to sea long enough for 
him to be rescued. 


years. 

“Tin pretty tome today. I ni era loan 
warming up. Then any mind just dfckoL I fdt 
See rd been drinking or seoeOhg, I fed 
wonderful,” she said. 

Two former d mmp ta w - Bon MmBktn 
of iuchodvnUi and Mima Jmwk of 
Yugoslavia also dearedtiw. first hurdle So 
straight set). 

MtomkanUMn^hfatpedi 
session of the year's Brat Grind toaraa- 
nebt - Hungary's Andrea Temesvari tad 
American Brad Gilbert, the 15th-raiiktd 
woman and the 15(h-raikcd nan. 

Gilbert went out in straight sets to Hus 
GBdnMbtcr of Chile while there was load joy 
when the 19-year-old French g#ri Paserie Pita- 
«Hs pot ow Temesvari 7-6 

The top three men's seed* McEnroe. Lead 
and Connors had aH been involved hi flit 
weekend world t ournam ent in DomUorf ni 
Sms earned tbmsefae^n later start. 

. . . Despite McEnroe, theUA . 

won the DosseUknf event when Comxns taf 
MB orfav Mtrdr and the Americans wan fte, 
doubles. I 

Israel’s only remaining player ia 
the French Open Shlomo Glickstasj 
is also on court today anti he has a 
tough first round game. He is qF 
against the 1983 Wimbledon finbt; 
Chris Lewis of New Zealand. 


The two young Israelis Amos Mausdorf mi 
G3ad Bloom who bad been hoping to ndtt 
tfaroo gh the qaaBBers both fcfl by tbe waydm 
Bloom fa tbe first round and Mansdorf fa tn 
second of tbe preliminary event. I 


Haifa tennis 


THE HEBREW UniVERSITV 
OF JERUJRIEm 


By JACK LEON 
TEL AVIV. - Israel’s rising team 
star Amtt Naor, 17, swept past top- 
seeded Eilon Sinai, 22, with a 6-L 
6-3 victoiy in the men’s singles finals 
of the Haifa Carmel Country Gab's 
traditional Shavuot Open over tbe! 
weekend. 


"CELEBRATION 60 " May 29 - June 12, 1985 

'During "Celebration 60," a number of dedications will take place at the 
University. The public is cordially invited to the ceremonies marked * 
Participation in the other ceremonies is by written invitation. 


WmL, May 29 


The disaster was the worst to 
strike Bangladesh since 100,000 peo- 
ple died in a 1970 tidal Wave which 
bit the same areas. 

The Bangladesh navy announced 
that one search ship bad picked up 
100 bodies and rescued about 1,000 
people floating in the muddy sea 
near the island of Sandwip. 

Sandwip, in the mouth of the 
Ganges Delta, is the biggest of the 
seven islands. So far 722 bodies have 
been recovered there alone. 

Entaj Ali, a bus driver from the 
island, said that like many people he 
was sleeping when the monster wave 




GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOUR IN ISRAEL 


Hie Amal Education System will host a 

Reception and Gala Evening 
for Canadian Friends of Amal 


today, May 28, 1 985, at 8.00 pjtl, at the Lady Davis School- 
226 Bnei Ephraim, Tel Aviv. 


AMAL - network of comprehensive and vocational high schools, apprentice 
schools, 1 industrial schools, technological streams in the settlements, and 
vocational training centres for adutts ■*» n fMH , rw 


* 5.00 p.m. (Faculty of Medicine, Ein Kerem): Dedication 
oftheJerroldM. Michael Chair of Public Health; - 
Dedication of the Robert T. Rosenfeld Chair of Sports 
Medicine. 

Thur., May 30 1 1 .00 a.m. Dedication of the David N. and Inez Myers 
Laboratory for Skin Biochemistry and Biology. 

1 . 00 p.m . Dedication of the Vidal Sassoon International 
Centre for the Study of Antisemitism. 

630 p.m. Dedication of the Tabachnick National and 
University Park. 

FrL, May 31 * 1 0.30 a.m. Mount Scopus. Dedication of the Leona and 

OscarS. Pattiz Family Building (the"Academon"). 

12 noon. Dedication of the Lillian Si I bert Garden. 

Son ..June 9 * 11.00 a.m. Dedication of the Murray and Evangelmp 

Nemeroff and Family Dormitory Building on Mount 
Scopus. 

1 .00 p.m. Dedication of the Fromm Institute for Lifelong 
Learning. 

1.00 p.m. Dedication of the Jay and Leonie Darwin Fund 
forthe Soviet and Eastern European Research Centre. 
6.30 p.m. Opening of the Sidney M. Edelstein Library 
and Reading Room. 

8-00 p.m. Dedication of the Sidney M.Edeistein Centre 
forthe History end Philosophy of Science, Technology 
and Medicine. 

Mon. Jam 10 • 1 1.00 a.m. (Mount Scopus)Dedication of Chicago 
Plaza 

1.00 p.m. Dedication of the Howard and Mary Edith 
Cosell Centre for Physical Education. 

* 3.00 p.m. (Faculty of Dental Medicine, Ein Kerem). 

Dedication of the D. Walter and Betty Cohen Chair of 
Periodontal Research; Dedication of the Irving, Marvin 

and Donald Goldstein ChairforVrsiting Professors of 
Dental Research. 

aOO p.m. Annual gathering of the Muriel and Philip 

Berman Scholarship and Fellowship programme 
recipients. . 


In Uw sofas. Nnor best Ya’aJcov 44, 6-L M( 
while Sinai got past Oron Motterassd 6-3, 6-i 
Naor also took tbe doubles tific with Mimsfe 
Tsar, Uw pair beating Carmel pbjm Safari 
Ferfcis and Doron Madder 6-4, 6-3 in tbe final. ! 

Oriy BfatostocU defeated Sagt Doran 6L 
7 -S in the women's GnaL Bfetescodd, 21. «w 
extended 6-3, 4-6, 6-2 by 14-year-oJd Zafavi* 
Galon fa Uw semis, after Galon bad upset Srf 
Sbalev 6-7, 6-3, 62 fa (be quarters. Doron Ml 
edged Dana Berger 4-6, 6-3, 7-6 (7-5) to rest# 
fiw final by a whisker. 


Man for crisis 

NEW YORK (AP). - Jesse Barfiek 
belted a two-out run in the top of tto 
ninth inning to lift the high-flyo? 
Toronto Blue Jays to their seventh 
straight victory, a 6-5 triumph ovet 
the Cleveland Indians' in Sunday'- 
American League baseball action- 
Barfield, who was hitless in b* 
previous four at-bats, extended to 
hitting streak to 16 games -loageS 
in the AL this season - with bis hoa* 
run off Keifo Creel, 0-3. If 
Barfield's 10th homer of the season- 


Tbe victory gave Toronto a 3V4 gnat. 
ever Detroit fa tbe AL East, tbe target 


Wad., June 12 1.00p.m. DedicationofthBSmartCentre 
for Communications. 


place lead fa Bine Jay btsaory. 

SUNDAY'S GAMES 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Toronto 6 , OW 
tend 5; Kansas City 8, CMcago 2; 

Minnesota 3; California 19. Baltimore 
York 13, Oakland l;Tens 5, Boston 
6. Seattle 0. , -J 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Montreal 3. 
Frandsoo 1; New York 2, Los Angela lltFJJ 
Diego 7, Phfeddphfa It Attain 5. Pita****! 
U0 innings); SL Lo.s 7. Ctodmud fc 
lB.HoMstnRfL 

SATURDAY'S GAMES 
AMERICAN LEAGUE: TarowM 
land 7; Kara® Chy 3. Oricago ft C«BWi« 
Baltimore 3; Oakland 8, New York 7; TeW^ 
Boctoo 3; Detroit 3. Seattle 2i 

M Na5onaL LEAGUE: Loe 

York2;SaaDie*o4,PliDaddpW»l;SLW»*i 
Cbtcfamti 4UH&rtwxb«. ACfeonZ- 




vrccfccaiiinybaveRdncedtbetendonaaMNH- 
fas pfaytf* for dw Cop came. Kfar SnracaKfa 

Ttfahak Sbnm was more eonecined abont tfo 

ffincK of Arie Harir, Wfgoa&eepft. 

Expected Use-ups: HAIFA - Ran, AharanT' 
Osmo. EE Cohen, Marffi. Kroner, Abakan/ 
Mamma. Settlor. Aiwfl, Rosenthal. KFAfi ■ 
SAVA - Havfv (or Sown}. Iffiager, Zemach, 
Simon, Kind, Qnfrin, Mufson, Yuffe, Bea 
Btim. Matowmj. Rvvho. 

The second semi-final - straight 
after the first game - promises to be 
even more attractive, with Betar 
Jerusalem playing Maccabi Petah 
Tikva. Although both teams lost 
their last league games, they will be 
raring to go to reach the Final, on 
June 4, probably agstirpt Maccabi 
Haifa. Both Jerusalem and Petah 
Tikva are rich in talented players and 
this promises to be an open match. 
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Israel Makes 

A Bitter Deal, 
New Battle 
Jolts Lebanon 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM 

I SRAEL, which will complete its withdrawal from 
Lebanon in the next two weeks, took another step last 
week to put a divisive war behind it. It traded 1,150 
prisoners, mostly Palestinian, for three Israelis cap- 
tured during the invasion, and in so doing unleashed an- 
other national debate that endangered the Cabinet. 

In Beirut, there was a more violent outgrowth of the 
Israeli pullout. A fierce battle raged between Shiite Mos- 
lem militiamen and Palestinian guerrillas seeking to re- 
establish a base for renewed operations against Israel. 
By yesterday, at least 250 people had been killed in fight- 
ing in and around three Palestinian refugee camps and in 
the eastern Bekaa region around Baalbek. 

There were many explanations as to why Israel 
agreed to the prisoner exchange, in which some of the 
most notorious terrorists in Israeli history were re- 
leased. There is the widely supported Israeli tradition of 
doing the utmost to secure the release of their captured 
soldiers or to retrieve bodies, even if it means unusual 
sacrifices. But when all is said and done, Israeli military 
sources concede, the essential reason for giving in to the 
demands of Ahmed Jabril, the head of the radical Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General Com- 
mand, was that the country's leadership wanted desper- 
ately to tie up all the loose ends of the Lebanon invasion 
before the final withdrawal, to be rid of the matter once 
and for all and to leave nothing hanging. With the boys 
borne, Israel can finally disengage from Lebanon physi- 
cally and psychologically. At least that is the hope. 

Nonetheless, it was the most controversial prisoner 
swap Israel has been involved in, and it left this country 
in a jumble of mixed emotions. There was joy when the ' 
three Israeli prisoners of war stepped, off the planes 
Tuesday at Tejl Avjy airport and were reunited witfctheir 
families after nearly throe years in captivity. But there 
was also rage, the kind that makes a person want to kick 
his television set, at watching a smiling Koto Okamoto, 
the Japanese terrorist who took part in the 1972 Lod Air- 
port massacre that killed 26 people, join 1,149 freed 
Palestinian prisoners. There was fear that the newly re- 
leased Palestinians, 600 of whom were let go Inside Israel 
or the West Bank, would again take up acts of violence 



Associated Press; Comma-Liaison /Sven Nidunrand 


against Israel. And there was also vengefulness, a widely 
shared desire to get even for this “humiliating" ex- 
change by freeing 27 Jews convicted or still on trial for 
acts of terrorism against Arab civilians. 

. A crisis in the coalition Cabinet seemed to be loom- 
ing between the Likud ministers, who favor amnesty for 
Jewish defendants despite their crimes,* and the Labor 
ministers, who oppose such a move as a mockery of Is- 
rael's system of justice. The debate over the Jewish ter- 
rorists was indicative of how deeply the cycle of violence 
has scarred many Israelis, who in some cases no longer 
see any wrong in taking the law into their own hands so 
long as it is against Arabs. Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir described the Jewish terrorists, some of whom ' 
are being tried for murdering Arab schoolboys, maiming 
Arab mayors and plotting to blow up one of Islam's holi- 
est shrines and civilian Arab buses, as “boys who erred, 
but who are basically, excellent boys who.'ve done much 
for the.natiah.’V^ 

*. While lSrafeT groped to cut free from Lebanon, the 
forces left behind battled to fill the vacuum. The headline 
Writers here called it the “war for the refugee camps of 
West Beirut," and it pitted the Palestinian guerrillas 
against the Shiite Amal militia. In part, this fight for con- 
trol of the Sabra and Shatila Palestinian camps is the lat- 
est variation of the Lebanese death dance that sectarian 
militias have been performing for the last 10 years, in- 


cluding last week’s car-bomb in Christian East Beirut, 
which claimed 37 lives. But the battle is really for control 
of south Lebanon between the Shiites, who live there and 
want to keep the south more or less quiet, and the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas, who want to revive the south as a bat- 
rlefront with Israel. 

The leader of the Amal militia, Nabih Berri, said last 
week, “What the Palestinians are trying to do is set the 
stage for a return to the south and frankly, we will not 
allow that to happen." Mr. Bern’s rationale is that if the 
Palestinians are allowed to operate freely and rearm 
themselves in Shiite-dominated West Beirut, they will be 
able to operate freely in Shiite-dominated Sidon, Naba- 
tiyeh and Tyre in the south as well. Such a situation 
would only lead to the much-advertised Israeli Iron fist 
being brought down again on southern Shiite villages, as 
has been threatened. 

Some Misjudgments 

Mr. Berri, however, has evidently miscalculated on 
two fronts. First, he misjudged the Palestinian resolve. 
After a week of fighting, the Palestinians have held much 
of their territory, aided in the past few days by their com- 
patriots in the Syrian-controlled mountains above Beirut, 
who have been lobbing rockets onto the Amal positions in 
the city below. Second, Mr. Berri misread the Syrians. 
The Syrians know that the Palestinians on the West Bank 


are with Yasir Arafat and King Hussein. To block any 
Hussein- Arafat initiative, the Syrians want to be sure 
that the Palestinians in Lebanon fall in behind the anti- 
Arafat supporters of Abu Musa. 

With the Palestinians in Lebanon and Syria in their 
pocket, Damascus could then block any Arafat peace 
moves toward Israel and at the same time keep pressure 
on Israel from south Lebanon. The Syrians also want to 
see the pro-Syrian Palestinians in charge of the refugee 
camps and, in keeping with their general policy of main- 
taining all parties in Lebanon equally weak and depend- 
ent on Damascus, do not want to see Amal become the 
dominant force. 

The result Is a seemingly illogical battle in which 
pro-Syrian Palestinians fight alongside anti-Syrian 
Palestinians to defeat the normally pro-Syrian Shiites in 
a West Beirut street war that may ultimately determine 
who controls south Lebanon. 

_ Even if Amalj^sfthe da»:it &Abill ty to dominate the 
south wilf be severely tested.- RieisraeUs. will be offi- 
cially out, but in practice they will be running daily pa- 
trols throughout the security zone running north of their 
border. As long as Israeli troops are on Lebanese soil, 
Mr. Berri politically cannot afford to keep things in the 
south too quiet, tor tear of appearing to be cooperating 
with Israel. But as long as things are not quiet, the Israe- 
lis won’t completely leave Lebanon alone. 


Differences With Senate Could Make for Fireworks 


House Approves a Budget Plan, New Chairman Passes Test 



Michael Bartnlcs 


By JONATHAN FUERBRINGER 


Washington 

T HE approval by the House of Representatives 
last week of a 1966 budget package was confirma- 
tion that the Congress was moving seriously to- 
ward deficit reduction — and by means chat in- 
clude a freeze on military budget increases. It was also a 
striking expression of a rare phenomenon in a usuaally 
fractious House: Democratic unity. 

The 258-to-170 vote, with only 15 Democrats opposed, 
was all the more remarkable because it was orches- 
trated by. the Budget Committee’s new and heretofore 
untested chairman, William H. Gray 3d, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania. 

The House, whose package would reduce the deficit 
by 656 billion in 1986, now must go to a conference com- 
mittee to seek a compromise with the Senate, which 
passed its own 656 billion deficit-reduction plan two 
weeks ago. The House heads into the conference with a 
strong political hand, which could lead to difficulties 
when it meets a tough-minded Senate. 

Even before the final vote in the House on Thursday, 
the Republican Senate leadership and the .Reagan Ad- 
ministration were trying to regain the political offensive 
and undermine the credibility of the House's approach. 
They attacked the plan as a sham, saying much of the 


saving was achieved with smoke, 
mirrors and gimmicks. “It is, frank- 
ly, unacceptable — unacceptable to 
me and to the American people," 

President Reagan said Friday in a 
speech to the National Association of 
Manufacturers. “House sponsors 
claim that their plan would save 
some 656 billion. In fact, billions of 
those savings would come from what 
could only be charitably described as 
phantom cuts." 

Back to Taxes 

In the same speech, the Presi- 
dent, who has been on the defensive 
on the budget, prompting questions 
about whether he is already some- 
thing of a lame duck, moved to shift 
attention to his plan for redesigning 
the tax system. He hopes to regain 
center stage with a nationally televised speech Tuesday 
and formal submission of the tax plan to Congress on 
Wednesday. Mr. Reagan offered a preview in his radio 
address yesterday, saying that he wants to make the 1040 
tax form Into an “endangered species.” 

Achieving Democratic unity on the budget was no 
small feat. It was possible partly because the plan does 


not include a freeze in Social Security or any tax in- 
creases, controversial proposals that would surely have 
divided the Democrats. “The unity comes about if you 
can develop a non controversial way to reduce the defi- 
cit," said Representative Leon E. Panetta. Democrat of 
California and a former member of the Budget Commit- 
tee. In past years, the inclusion of large savings from the 
military budget would have meant losing many conser- 
vatives. “What has helped this year is that defense is now 
nonconiroversial,” said Mr. Panetta. 

The differences in the House and the Senate budget 
plans are in both dollars and philosophy. The Senate 
would eliminate for one year the cost-of-living increase 
for Social Security and other Federal pension and benefit 
programs, except for the poor. The House rejected this 
freeze. The House voted to maintain the military budget 
at its 1985 level, while the Senate, after a series of unex- 
pected concessions from President Reagan, gave the 
Pentagon an increase for inflation. In addition, the Sen- 
ate seeks to eliminate a dozen popular programs ihe 
House chose to save. 

Gearing Up for 1986 

The difference on military spending can possibly be 
bridged. Mr. Gray said he expected there could be a com- 
promise becausesthe House would be willing to give some 
portion of the inflation increase. 

Social Security may be a different matter. The Sen- 
ateseems insistent on having some version of a freeze in 
a final package. Democrats, who used the issue to wound 
Republicans in the 1982 campaign, are already gearing 
up for 1986. The Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee was mailing out new bumper stickers: Save 
Social Security Again — Vote Democratic. 

“You can't have a credible package without those en- • 
titlements in there," said Senator Pete V. Domeniei, Re- 
publican- of New Mexico and chairman of the Senate 
Budget Committee. "It’s very, very difficult." 

The House negotiators are likely to be just as stub- 
born. “1 think the House will take a hard position on the 
cost-of-living increase cut” for Social Security, said Rep- 


resentative Richard A. Gephardt of Missouri, the chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus. Mr. Gray would not dose 
die door to compromise, but said the votes made clear 
there is strong bipartisan opposition to any Social Se- 
curity freeze. House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. of 
Massachusetts did close the door. He said he was “bit- 
terly opposed" to a freeze and would move to strike It if a 
package from the conference included one. 

The Senate’s proposal to eliminate programs could 
also be trouble. The Senate, said Mr. Domeniei, wants 
nonmilitary programs moving on paths “that are dearly 
coming down, not waiting to be puffed back up.” 

The Senate budget makes permanent changes in 
some programs, such as Social Security, military retire- 
ment, farm price supports and Medicare, and terminates 
domestic programs, such as the Economic Development 
Administration and direct loans by the Export-Import 
Bank. The House resolution, pointedly chose not to elimi- 
nate such programs, and, in fact, allows all the programs 
it freezes or cuts in 1986, including Amtrak. and Urban 
Development Action Grants and the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, to grow again in 1987. 

In defense of the House package, Mr. Gray said the 
House is as concerned about "fairness and balance” as it 
is about budget deficits. The Senate, he argued, asks too 
much from older people and goes too far by eli m i n a ting 
Government programs. This concern, he acknowledged, 
meant the House would fall $36 billion short of the Sen- 
ate's three-year deficit reduction of $295 billion. 

As in ail conferences there are the unknowns. One is 
the dynamic of give-and-take, in which haggling over 
mere millions of dollars for one program could trip up 
agreements covering billions in savings. Another is per- 
sonalities. The interaction between Mr. Gray and 'Mr. 
Domeniei could well determine whether the House and 
the Senate agree to cut the deficit or fail in the attempt 


Shultz’s Warning 
On Aid for ‘Contras’ 

‘But by refusing to help 
the freedom fighters, 
even with humanitarian aid, 
they are hastening the day 
when the threat will grow 
and when we will be faced 
with an agonizing choice 
about the use of 
American combat troops.* 



White House Settles for 50 MX’s 


[HE Senate concentrated on a 
a $232 billion defense authori- 
sation bill last week, and the 
MX missile, one of xhe more 
■ersial weapons to liftoff the 
on's drawing boards, took an- 
oundxng. . 

Reagan . Administration, 
wo years ago said it wanted 

eed to a compromise limiting 

ie number of MX’s it' could 
i old Minuteman silos scat- 
pond the Western plains. The, 
rd‘ later called the agree- 
rhick the Senate approved 78 
i '^bipartisan expression of 
ttg support for our strategic 
Izatfcn program." - 
^ deal appeared to be the 
BRi&e Rouse could get For 
‘“H been poised to accept 



ahead to wily 40. 

The. Georgia Democrat, whose 
views on matters of national security 
carry considerable weight, com- 
plained that current basing plans 
would leave the missiles vulnerable 
to a Russian first strike. “I don't 
view this- as the end of MX," he said. 
“I view it as the end of the MX in 
fixed silos. " 

■ The50-missile limit might be lift- 
ed, he and other senators said, if the 
Administration devised a basing 
scheme that somehow made MX a 
less tempting target Over the years, 
several such plans have been pro- 
posed and rejected. 

The Senate won't finish work on 
the bill until after its Memorial Day 
break; the legislation will have to be 
reconciled with the version eventu- 
ally adopted by the. House, which 
may be even tougher bn the MX. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon's crack- 


down on contractors continued. 
Navy Secretary John F. Lehman Jr. 
said he had fined General Dynamics 
Corporation $676,283 for giving “trin- 
kets" to retired Adm. Hyman G. 
RJckover, canceled two contracts 
with the company and frozen all new 
contracts with two General Dynam- 
ics divisions because of "pervasive" 
business misconduct. Further, Mr. 
Lehman said, the Navy had censured 
Admiral Rickover, who long di- 
rected the Navy’s nuclear subma- 
rine program. Mr. Lehman said he 
had rejected a recommendation by 
the Pentagon's Inspector General 
that General Dynamics' chairman, 
David S. Lewis, and two other senior 
executives be barred from the de- 
fense business. The next day, Mr. 
Lewis, who is 67 years old, an- 
nounced he would retire before 
year's end; It was, he said, a step he 
had been planning for some time. 


..... 
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A Soccer Riot Worries Peking Leaders 



Associated Press 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
addressing -the American Bar As- 
sociation last week. 


Shultz Pulls Out 
The Stops on 
Aid to Rebels 

The Reagan Administration last 
week increased the pressure for aid 
to the Nicaraguan rebels by warning 
that Congress, in holding back, could 
contribute, to the realization of its 
own worst fears about the use of 
American troops. 

Direct military involvement is not 
the United States’s policy. Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz said in a 
' speech. But in a direct appeal to Ad- 
ministration critics. Mr. Shultz said 
that “by refusing to help the freedom 
fighters, even with humanitarian 
aid, they are hastening the day when 
the threat will grow and we will be 
faced with^ the agonizing choice 
about the use of "American 'combat' 
troops.” 

The Secretary’s unusually tough 
talk appeared to be a prelude to a 
new push this week for a $14 million 
aid bill, with improved chances of 
approval this time. Some Demo- 
cratic opponents of military aid were 
reported ready to vote at least non- 
military help while holding out for a 
political solution. 

In his speech to the American Bar 
Association, Mr. Shultz argued that 
if a policy of negotiation between the 
two factions was to succeed, the 
rebels needed to be strengthened. 

. With its request for military aid to 
the rebels rebuffed by Congress last 
month, about the only pressure the 
Reagan Administration has been 
able to apply to the Sandinista Gov- 
ernment has been a trade embargo. 

To keep the economy and revolu- 
tion afloat, the Sandinista leaders 
have been casting about for trade 
links to replace those severed by the 
United States and some Latin coun- 
tries. 

Last week, President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra returned from a 25- 
day tour of Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope, not with news "of abundance or 
bonanza,” he said, but with promises 
of help nonetheless. 

The Soviet Union, Mr. Ortega said, 
had pledged to supply 80 to 90 per- 
cent of Nicaragua's oil needs this 
year. Nicaragua used to get its oil 
from Venezuela, which halted ship- 
ments last year, and from Mexico, 
which has drastically cut supplies 
because the bills are not being paid. 

Finland came through with a $10 
million aid program over the next 
three years, Yugoslavia promised 
educational, scientific and cultural 
cooperation and Italy will make 
additions to an electricity generating 
plant it helped build. Increased trade 
with Canada was also being sought. 

Gandhi Stresses 
Ties With Moscow 

Rajiv Gandhi chose the Soviet 
Union last week for his first official 
trip abroad since becoming Prime 
Minister of India last November. In 
addition to an elaborate welcome, 
Moscow responded with trade 
credits of $1.15 billion for goods and 
services to develop India’s energy 
and industrial resources. 

Mr. Gandhi made much of Soviet 
support, reaffirming the friendly 
relations established by two earlier 
Indian leaders, his grandfather, 
Jawaharial Nehru, and his mother, 
Indira Gandhi. 

Mr. Gandhi will continue his 
search for the best of both worlds 
with a visit to Washington next 
month. He stressed his interest in 
American technology, more cultural 
exchanges and trade. 

But his remarks at a news confer- 
ence in Moscow left the impression 
that the Soviet Union was finding it 
easier than the United States to an- 
swer India's security concerns. 

Last year India and five other na- 
tions, including Tanzania. Argentina 
and Sweden signed a declaration on 
disarmament and Mr. Gandhi said 


the Soviet Union was the only nu- 
clear power to subscribe to it. 

In contrast, he said, “the United 
States did not even bother to pick up 
the document" and has done nothing 
to restrain Pakistan's development 
of a nuclear weapon, which he 
termed “very close’ ’ to being 
achieved. 

India gets most of its military im- 
ports from the Soviet Union and each 
has looked to the other as a -counter 
to possible threats from China and- 
Pakistan. The United States has 
sometimes been more supportive of 
Pakistan thaif India would like. 

Mr. Ghandi nonetheless said rela- 
tions with the United States were 
good, although he has other bones to 
pick with Washington, including, he 
said, allegations of American sup- 
port for Sikh terrorists in the Punjab. 

On the other hand, the Prime 
Minister refused to condemn ex- 
plicitly Soviet policy in Afghanistan. 
He is the only leader in the region not 
to have done so. 

Radio Marti 
Is on the Air 

The Reagan Administration last 
week began daily broadcasts to 
Cuba, touching off an exchange in 
which policymakers on both sides 
seemed to be tuning out. 

The first news on Radio Marti, the 
new Voice of America station, dealt 
with a Cuban reprisal against the 
broadcasts — suspension of a major 
immigration agreement with the 
United States. The next day, a loud 
drone interfered with but did not 
block all reception. 

President Reagan said he hoped 
the new service would “help defuse 
the war hysteria on which much of 
current Cuban Government policy is 
predicated.” Cuba, insisting that the 
broadcasts had increased tensions, 
denounced the use of the name of 
Jose Marti the Cuban independence 
hero, as a "gross insult." 

Havana suspended arrangements 
for the return of 2,746 Cubans with 
histories of crime or mental illness, 
who came to the United States in the 
1980 Marie] “boatlift.” and for legal 
emigration to the United States of up 
-to 20.90CL people a year. 

Visits home by Cubans living in the 
United States were also suspended, 
and Cuba hinted at revoking its coop- 
eration “in the fight against illegal 
departures.” prompting speculation 
that another irregular exodus might 
be in the offing. 

"If that is their reaction to the law- 
ful presentation of accurate, bal- 
anced and objective news reports, 
then that speaks volumes for the 
Cuban Government,” Larry 
Speakes, the White House spokes- 
man. commented. 

Tough Measures 
In Sri Lanka 


Sri Lanka's President. J.R. Jaye- 
wardene, last week announced plans 
for extraordinary measures to com- 
bat Tamil guerrilla separatists. He 
said martial law courts would be es- 
tablished by Parliament to deal with 
"a breakdown of law and order” — 
terrorism and other crimes. 

In addition, he wants to set up 
armed local defense forces for the 
first time. 

Mr. Jayewardene said he also 
planned to make members of Parlia- 
ment responsible for security in their 
own districts. His United National 
Party, which draws it strength from 
the island nation's 74 percent Sinha- 
lese Buddhist majority, is dominant 
in Parliament. 

The mostly Moslem Tamil minori- 
ty, 18 percent of Sri Lanka’s 16 mil- 
lion population, has not been repre- 
sented since its members refused to 
swear a parliamentary oath against 
separatism after riots in 1983. 

President Jayewardene has gov- 
erned during the last two years 
under emergency powers which he 
describes as “practically a dictator- 
ship.” Emergency rule was ex- 
tended last week. 

He responded to demands for 
strong action a fter the attack 12 days 
ago at Anuradhapura, a town sacred 
to Buddhists, where Tamil guerrillas 
were blamed for killing more than 
150 people including religous pil- 
grims. 

In the last six months. 800 people 
are believed to have been killed, in- 
cluding Tamil villagers caught in 
army reprisals. 

Sri Lanka’s pro-Western Govern- 
ment has turned to China, Israel and 
Pakistan for weapons. Tourism, a 
leading industry, has been damaged, 
and important economic develop- 
ment plans have been scrapped be- 
cause of economic slowdowns and 
unrest. 

Some Tamil separatist leaders live 
in exile in Tamil Nadu state in south- 
ern India. Their followers, based in 
northern Sri Lanka (formerly Cey- 
lon) are said to have purchased fast 
boats and weapons with gold worth 
millions of dollars they obtained in 
bank robberies. 

Other money may have come from 
narcotics. A group of 22 Tamils was 
arrested recently in Italy on charges 
of drug trafficking. 


Henry Giniger 
and Milt Freudenheim 


The Chinese Stumble on the 
Road to Personal Freedom 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


PEKING — For more than five years, at a 
pace that has astonished people who knew Mao 
Zedong's China, the makers of the country's 
“second revolution” have proceeded to disman- 
tle the rigid system imposed by Mao. Deng Xiao- 
ping has established the elements of a society 
that takes man largely as is, instead of trying to 
remold him. Energies have been liberated that 
have placed one of the world's poorest nations on 
a fast track toward modernity. 

In attempting this, the 80-year-old Mr. Deng 
has confronted complexities that would baffle a 
lesser politician. Not least has been the need to 
strike a balance between what he calls "liveli- 
ness" — freedom, in Western parlance — and so- 
cial order. After 2,000 years of tight social and 
political constraints, any relaxation inevitably 
carries the risk of incipient chaos as people ad- 
just to the idea of a society that encourages indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Last week, the difficulty of maintaining that 
balance was clearly demonstrated. The occasion 
was a soccer match between China and Hong 
Kong, played at the 80,000-seat Workers' Stadium 
in Peking. A surliness grew in the crowd as Hong 
Kong won, 2 to 1, eliminating China from the 1986 
World Cup playoffs in Mexico. After the final 
whistle blew, the visiting team was pelted with 
garbage and soda bottles and thousands of dis- 


contented fans took to the streets in an orgy of 
vandalism and menace. 

Outside the stadium, buses were halted and 
taxis overturned. At least 30 policemen were in- 
jured; 127 rioters were arrested. But unlike soc- 
cer riots in Europe, South America and .Africa, 
there was a distinctive element to this one: For 
an hour, any foreigner within reach of the mob 
was liable to assault. 

Without regard to nationality, Russian, Cana- 
dian, Japanese and Rumanian passers-by were 
halted 1 ' and their vehicles were pounded with 
rocks. Many were spat upon by tormentors who 
chanted “Foreigners! Foreigners!”. 

The Government reacted swiftly, and with rare 
candor. Newspapers, including the People’s 
Daily, the principal Communist Party organ, ran 
full reports on the mayhem. Ambassadors who 
raised the matter at the Foreign Ministry re- 
ceived apologies. At an emergency meeting of 
the Peking party apparatus, officials described 
the rioters as "ignorant and barbaric” people 
who had brought shame on the country. "Due 
punishment" was promised, for some at public 
trials. 

But the official reaction went farther, indicat- 
ing deep political resonance. Party officials were 
quoted as saying that the riot displayed "serious 
weakness in the party’s ideological work and in 
the work of educating people, particularly young 
people, in the necessity of abiding by the law.” 

Mr. Deng kept silent, at least in public, but 
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Chinese policemen photographing foreign newsmen covering a sit-in demonstration at the Peking Communist 
Party headquarters last month. 


there was little' doubt that he wotiM 
insist on exemplary . punishments, if * 
only to protect- the wider policy of 
relaxation. The Chinese leader has 

' . .• made it plain thathe understands the 

link between the economic freedoms 
he has promoted and the broader so- 
dal and even politfcal fladbifity thar. 
people demand as their prosperity in- 
creases. Already, the Chinese have 
far greater leeway in the conduct of their private 
lives and in the discussion of public policy than 
they ever had under Mao. At the same time, Mr. 
Deng has insisted that the “stability” that en- 
hances economic progress will remain primary, 
and that any “liveliness”. that threatens progress 
will be suppressed. 

In these terms, he explained the harsh retribu- 
tion meted out in 1979 and 1980 to leaders of the 
“democracy wall" protests in Peking, the most 
prominent of whom, Wei Jingsheng; is serving a 
15-year jail term, fn Mr. Deng's view, the criti- 
cisms posted on the wall brought into question 
the party's rightgo rule, and thus raised the spec- 
ter of chaos. * 

By contrast, when several hundred people 
known as “re-settled youths” occupied the steps 
of the Peking party headquarters last month, 
seeking the intervention of "Comrade Xiaoping” 
in a bid to regain the right to live in Peking, the 
protest was allowed to continue for a week, and 
ended in mediation and concessions. 

The differing responses can in some respects 
be traced to the conclusions Mr. Deng drew while 
he was in political purgatory during the Cultural 
Revolution. Forced to wait on tables and run a 
lathe, he saw at first hand the unworkability of a 
system in which party doctrine and state decrees 
excluded individual thinking. But the mob frenzy 
he witnessed during the Maoist upheaval left him 
profoundly hesitant to relax social controls too 
rapidly. In the soccer riot, he may have seen evi- . 

dence that his policies have already 
gone too far. Even Westerners are 
shocked by their first encounters with 
black-market money-changers, 
street-corner hooligans and other 
“bad elements” who have sprung up 
in the more benign climate of recent 
years.. 

Opponents of Deng policies have 
long argued that “opening to the 
world” in terms of investment and 
trade will inevitably expose the coun- 
try to the more noxious aspects of 
Western culture. The soccer violence 
provided them with fresh grounds for 
dissent. 

If the riot offered other material 
for reflection, it lay in the suddenness . 
with which mass frustration can be 
turned against foreigners. This, too, 
seemed likely to provide fresh 
worries for Mr. Deng, who has la- 
bored hard to convince the West that 
the xenophobia that Maoist zealots 
stirred so viciously during the Cul- 
tural Revolution is a spent force. 

Westerners who live in China or 
visit here would generally agree that 
. in. good times the fjbjpese are as - 
. pleasant -a , people to jive among. <as 
any. -But the mob outside the work- 
ers' Stadium was a reminder of less 
benign passions that still persist. 


Dominican Republic Can’t Make Ends Meet 


Is There Life After Gulf and Western? 


By JOSEPH B. TR EASTER 

SANTO DOMINGO, Dominican Republic — ' 
The financially strapped Dominican Republic 
dragged its feet for nearly 17 months during ne- 
gotiations with the International Monetary Fund. 
As deadlines passed, more than $225 million in 
prospective loans was forfeited and the Carib- 
bean country was brought close to financial col- 
lapse. Government officials say they had no 
choice. President Salvador Jorge Blanco was 
afraid, an aide said, that abruptly fulfilling the 
monetary fund’s demands for higher prices -and 
taxes and devaluation of the peso “might cause 
some kind of revolution.” 

This was not idle conjecture. Riots broke out 
and more than 50 people were killed last year 
when Mr. Jorge Blanco announced a sharp price 
increase during the same negotiations. From 
that time on. austerity measures were imposed 
gradually— too slowly tosuil the I.M.F., and as a 
result, no new loans were approved. 

By late December the Government was within 
weeks of defaulting on several big loans. "The 
Central Bank was out of money," a diplomat 
said. But only one more I. M.F. -required price in- ' 
crease remained to be made, and the Govern- 
ment and the fund were about to 
shake hands on a deal. The United 
States, a strong supporter of the Do- 
minican Republic and its democratic 
Government, came forward with an 
emergency loan of $50 million that 
kept the country afloat. Finally, in an 
agreement last month, the I.M.F. 
lent the Government $79 million, or a 
■ little more than a quarter of the $300 
million the Dominican Republic 
would have received if it had met the 
fund's demands in the fall of 1983. 

Far more important than the size 
of, the loan, however, was the fact of 
agreement. Other countries and 
banks held off extending aid or loans 
until the Government came to terms 
with the I. M.F. on a program to turn 
the country’s economy around. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in pro- 
spective loans and grants thus hung 
in the balance. Now the aid has begun 
to now and last week, the Govern- 
ment arranged refinancing for pay- 
ments of $360 million due on its $4.5 
billion debt. 

But the breakthrough is likely to 
have little effect on the daily life of 
the 6.3 million Dominicans. The 
agreement and the money from all 
the other sources. Government offi- 
cials say, will merely keep things 
from getting worse. In the last 18 
months, the buying power of the Do- 
minican peso has fallen by one third. 

Nearly all prices have risen while 
wages have remained flat. Many im- 
ported goods, including basics such 
as bandages and other hospital sup- 
plies. are in short supply. Pediatri- 


cians in the capital recently staged a protest 
against high milk prices; doctors in Government 
hospitals and clinics went on strike for higher 
pay and better working conditions. Some family 
doctors say they have been treating a rising num- 
ber of middle-class patients for stress. A young 
teacher and mother who is married to a small- 
business owner, said she started weeping after 
the latest price increases. "I just couldn’t see 
how we were going to keep going,” she said. "I 
didn’t know what to do.” 

No Profits in Sugar 

At the heart of the country’s difficulties is its 
heavy dependence on earnings from exports of 
sugar and other commodities such as gold and 
silver, all of which are selling at depressed 
prices. Sugar, for example, is at a 15-year low of 
just under 4 cents a pound on the world market, 
or about half of what it costs to produce in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Like its Caribbean neighbors with similar 
problems, the Dominican Republic has been 
trying to broaden its economic base. A few light- 
industry assembly plants have opened and some 
agricultural investors have begun growing 
melons, cucumbers and tomatoes. Exports last 
year of these crops were up 40 percent. 


Late last year. Gulf and Western Industries 
sold its vast holdings in the Dominican Republic, 
including more than 200,000 acres of sugar-cane 
fields and mills, to the Franjul family of Palm 
Beach, Fla. The new owners reportedly will lose 
money on sugar operations this year. But like 
some other entrepreneurs, they hope to do well in 
the tourist business. Tourism became the coun- 
try’s leading foreign exchange earner for the 
first time last year, with receipts of $450 million. 
New hotels are going up on the north and east 
coasts of Hispaniola, the island that the Domini- 
can Republic shares with Haiti. The Franjuls 
bought three hotels in the Gulf and Western deal 
and have announced plans to add 300 rooms to 
one of them. 

Under I. M.F. pressure, the Government says, 
it will try to cut public spending in half. It has 
closed its embassies in Britain, Belgium and 
South Korea and reduced diplomatic staffs in 
several other countries. But despite some hopeful 
signs. Government officials say they are unlikely 
to eliminate the gap of more than $300 million in 
the balance of payments this year. Even if there 
are no radical changes for the worse, such as a 
jump in the cost of oil, life in the Dominican Re- 
public, officials say, will be “very, very tight” 
for at least three or four more years. 


Sugar-loading facilities in the 
Dominican Republic. 
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West Germany’s Christian Democrats Are on a Losing Streak 


.These Are Trying Times 
For Kohl and His Party 


By JAMES M. MARKHAM 


BONN — Chancellor Helmut Kohl's coalition was 
running scared last week. 

After two electoral defeats, urgent pleas went out 
from the chancellery to all ministries to come up with 
measures to boost the anemic construction industry and 
cut unemployment. But instead of pulling together, the 
three parties in the coalition were speaking in such a ca- 
cophony of mutual accusation that it was hard to hear the 
voice of the opposition Social Democrats. 

In his 32 months at the helm. Chancellor Kohl has 
never exhibited such simultaneous disorientation in do- 
mestic and foreign policies. His relations with his two 
most important allies, the United States and France, are 
strained, mortgaged to a debate over space-weapons re- 
search that is tugging West Germany in opposite direc- 
tions. 

At home, Mr. Kohl’s authority has been sapped by an 
inability to deliver the customary “chancellor bonus’’- of 
votes to his rattled Christian Democratic Party and by 
an unemployment rate chat stands at 9.3 per cent and is 
climbing. 44 In light of the stubbornly high unemploy- 
ment,” wrote an irate reader to the pro-Govemment 
Frankfurter AUgemeine Zeitung, “many citizens are 
wearying of the optimistic maxims of our carefree, naive 
and laughing Chancellor.” 

It had been a Bonn truism that no matter how badly 
the amiable Mr. Kohl bungled, his Christian Democrats 
faced no existential dangers, since it was inconceivable 
that the leftward-tilting Social Democrats could oust 
them in the general elections in February 1987. This has 
been punctured by the Social Democrats, who won unex- 
pected legislative majorities in two industrial, high- 
unemployment states — in the Saarland in March and 
two weeks ago in North Rhine-Westphalia. The second 
defeat was a highly personal one for Mr. Kohl, as he had 
campaigned intensely in North Rhine-Westphalia, which 
has almost a third of the country’s electorate, and had 
imposed a lackluster protege as his party’s local stand- 
ard bearer. 

In the 1983 general election, Mr. Kohl’s Christian 
Democrats cut deeply into the blue-collar Ruhr Valley, 
stealing traditional Social Democratic voters who 
thought his conservative party was more likely to spark 
an economic upswing. But these swing voters have been 
disappointed by the meager spillover effects of two years ' 
of budget-cutting and austerity. The result was a stag- 
gering loss of seven percentage points from the results in 
North Rhjne-W es rphalia five years ago. 

In West Germany, modest levels of economic growth 
have brought more labor-saving investment than new 
jobs, and many experts predict that unemployment will 
continue to rise. A senior Christian Democratic politician 
in Diisseldorf cautioned, though, that a generalized ma- 
laise — not simply unemployment — accounted for the 
rout in North Rhine-Westphalia. “It was basically a vote 
on Kohl’s position and Kohl's work,” be said. “The popu- 
lation is dissatisfied with the lack of goals and objectives 
to which it can relate and can aspire.” 

In Johannes Rau, the gregarious and faintly populist 
hfinister-PresJdent of North Rhine-Westphalia, the So- 


cial Democrats may have found a na- 
tional leader who can give Mr. Kohl a 
run for his money in 1987. Mr. Rau 
stands solidly in the middle of his own 
party, which had been drifting left- 
ward since its national drubbing in 
1983. And West German elections are 
won in the middle. Knowing this, Mr. 

Kohl and his lieutenants have been 
tarring the Social Democrats with an 
“aMi-American” label. The Chancel- 
lor is out to disqualify the Social 
Democrats on foreign policy issues 
and polarize the electorate. 

Yet Mr. Kohl has not been doing 
splendidly in foreign affairs himself. 

At the Bonn summit earlier this 
month, he alienated President Fran- 
cois Mitterand of France by plump- 
ing early for American positions on 
tariff barriers and space weapons re- 
search. He has further damaged his 
image in France by allowing his 
Agriculture Minister to veto a Com- 
mon Market price-lowering accord in 
order to protect German grain farra- 
ers — an after-shock from North 
Rhine-Westphalia. And, while Mr. 

Kohl has been singing President Rea- 
gan's praises for having held to his 
Bitburg cemetery visit, the episode 
has left an embittering aftertaste in 
ties between the two countries. 

‘Star Wars’ Dilemma 

Mr. Kohl and Mr. Mitterand will 
meet in Konstanz on Tuesday to dis- 
cuss their differences, but the biggest 
one, the approach to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s "Star Wars” research 
program, may not be bridgeable. For 
West Germany, which has renounced 
nuclear weapons, the so-called 
Strategic Defense Initiative is a door 
opening into a virgin realm that could 
enlarge its influence within NATO as 
well as prove financially rewarding. 

For France, S.D.I. in its research 
phase is at best a challenge to its 
high-technology industries; deployed 
by the United States and the Soviet 
Union, “Star Wars” systems would 
doom France’s independent force de 
/nappe to costly irrelevance. 

Lately, to appease the French, 

Mr. Kohl has been sounding as if he, like Mr. Mitterand, 
favors a common European approach to the technologi- 
cal challenge symbolized by S.D.I. Meanwhile, seeking 
to give his small Free Democratic Party, the junior part- 
ner in the coalition, a “Europeanist-peace-dOtente” pro- 
file, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher has 
voiced outright skepticism over “Star Wars.*' 

But at high-level meetings here, German induslrial- 
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ists have made it plain to the Government that they are 
not going to wait around for an overarching European 
consultation mechanism to come into being and risk 
being cut out of a projected $26 billion American re- 
search bonanza. Real doubts could take hold in Brain if 
the Kohl Government had to put up its own money and 
make budgetary choices between weapons in space and 
voters on the ground. 


Greeks Prepare to Vote Next Sunday 


Papandreou Seems to Be In for a Squeaker 



Special Feature* /Si pa Press/ Dimas Argyropoulus 


By HENRY KAMM 


HENS As the din of insult and accusation 

t to the cHmax of next Sunday’s general elections; 
5 percent ot the Greek voters are still making up 
oi They could decide the outcome between 
Minister Andreas. PapanSreou’s Socialists and 
;iH«m Mitsotakis’s opposition. New Democracy, 
is believed to be moving up from behind. 
e latest poUs. nocably one by the magazine ENA. 
t that about 85 percent of the voters have made 
stfston and are split rather evenly, with the Sociaf- 
<W by only 3 2 percentage points. 

• &any voters seem to be open to persuasion by 
- - Party loyalties run deep m a na- 

' ’ ^ UNO’s civil war. "If 

ing the civil war, he 

a - f V* said a textile worker in a 

Vofias. Thetemis “left” and “rig hi’’ 


a pre-war Europe in which parties professed, even if 
practice fell short, generous ideals of the “left.” That age 
before black and white gave way to the full range of 
grays lives on in the tendency of Greek parties to con- 
sider the distance that separates them as a moral divide, 
ruling out debate. 

To Mr. Papandreou’s supporters, the Socialists rep- 
resent the common man struggling for justice in a capi- 
talistic society ridden with economic and social privi- 
lege. They view New Democracy as the party of the 
privileged, intent on enlarging their holdings at other 
people’s expense. Mr. Papandreou, Greece’s first leftist 
Prime Minister, is campaigning for tour more years to 
expand his social welfare programs. 

Economic Appeals 

Bis Government has raised wages and pensions, 
liberalized access to education, improved health care 
and mfcen control of some industrial enterprises without 
quite nationalizing them. 

Mr. Mitsotakis argues that the Papandreou pro- 
grams are ruining the economy and contends that the So- 


cialists intend to perpetuate them- 
selves in power by means fair or foul. 
Promises to remove onerous import 
duties from automobiles and to 
shorten military service are among 
his main vote-getting tactics. 

No matter how high the cost of 
Socialist measures, Greeks seem un- 
wonted about where the money they 
are spending comes from. With the 
economy stagnant and drawing no in- 
vestment, most of it comes from for- 
eign loans and the Government print- 
ing press. 

The Socialists inherited $9 billion 
of foreign debt in 1981; the total is 
now more than $13 billion. They have 
reduced inflation from 25 percent to 
18, but that rate is still more than 
three times the European Common 
Market average. 

Mr. Mitsotakis calls for far- 
reaching liberalization of the econ- 
omy. He would sharply cut the state’s 
role and rely on market forces, be 
says. This would reverse both the So- 
cialist approach and also the policies 
of Mr. Mitsotakis’s conservative 
predecessors; they introduced state 
participation far beyond the Euro- 
pean average. 

With the election close enough to 
raise the possibility oi no party win- 
ning a majority, attention has turned 
to the proMOscow Communist Party, 
which controlled 13 seats in the outgo- 
ing 300-member Parliament. They 
have been hardly kinder to the Social- 
ists than to New Democracy. The 
Communists are believed likely to 
drive a hard bargain, should a mi- 
nority Papandreou Government need 
their support. Their declared goal is 
to deprive both main contenders of a 
majority. 

The campaign has been virtually 
devoid of foreign-policy debate. The 
America-baiting that was important 
in Mr. Papandreou 's 1981 victory has 
been remarkably absent this time. The Socialist pro- 
gram pledges to remove the four major American mili- 
tary bases according to the timetable of the 1983 agree- 
ment, which can be terminated by either party after 1988. 
But Mr. Papandreou has mentioned the Western alliance 
only indirectly, as part of a populist assertion of Greek 
independence. Turkey has replaced the United States as 
the main foreign target, with Mr. Papandreou taxing his 
opponent with being “soft” on what is called “the na- 
tional problem.” 

Western analysts prefer not to bet on the outcome 
but, if pressed, give the edge to Mr. Papandreou. Their 
hope is fora clear majority, no matter which party wins. 
The maximum risk, they say. would be a hung Parlia- 
ment with Communists holding the balance; almost as 
bad would be a narrow New Democracy victory. The So- 
cialists are not expected to smooth the transition for a 
party they view as less an “opposition" than an enemy. 
Having used the spoils system to fill jobs on local authori- 
ties, and in control of most ot organized labor, Mr. 
Papandreou could make life difficult fora shaky Mitsota- 
kis Government — and Urns for the country. 


Sinn Fein Tries Democracy 

A Second 
Front in 
The Battle 
For Ulster 


By JO THOMAS 


LONDON — The latest exercise in democracy in 
Northern Ireland appears to have complicated the 
search by Britain and Ireland for a political solution to 
the violence there. Although both countries would like to 
announce progress, they now agree that any meeting be- 
tween their Prime Ministers is unlikely before fall. 

The strong showing in Ulster’s local elections the 
week before last by Sinn Fein, the political wing of the 
Irish Republican Army, added to the unease on the Irish 
side. The Irish want support for the cause of a nonviolent 
solution while it still has some currency in the North, and 
they want to keep Sinn Fein's success from spreading 
south. 

Sinn i Fein, which has attacked the Irish Government 
for “jailing, extraditing and censoring those who pursue 

the same aims as the men and women of 1916“ those 

who fought for Irish independence from Britain — is 
fielding 122 candidates in local elections in the Republic 
of Ireland next month. Unlike other political parties 
there, Sinn Fein’s name is not allowed on the ballot, so all 
122 have changed their names to include tbe words Sinn 
Fein. 

Gerry Adams, the president of Sinn Fein, said in 
Dublin last week that the party intends to use the election 
as a means to break the isolation imposed by an Irish law 
that forbids interviews with Sinn Fein members on radio 
or television. As in the North, he sees the campaign as a 
chance to build the party. 

British officials say they were neither surprised nor 
impressed by Sinn Fein’s showing in the Northern Ire- 
land elections and profess to see no effects on the talks 
with Dublin. Privately, the Northern Ireland Office had 
predicted Sinn Fein would win between 55 and 60 seats. 
Sinn Fein had predicted 35 seats; it won 59. Its 11.8 per- 
cent share of the total vote, however, was down from 
both the Parliamentary election in 1983 and the Euro- 
pean election of 1984. A Northern Ireland Office spokes- 
man contended that this showed clearly that Sinn Fein 
was still “very much a minority of a minority." 

The “minority of a minority” is Dublin’s line as well, • 
but analysts there find cause for concern in the way the 
votes were distributed. Sinn Fein did not run candidates 
provincewide, but where they did ran, they took 41 .6 per- 
cent of the nationalist vote overall. The party had partic- 
ularly strong showings in Belfast, where its candidates 
got 52 percent of the nationalist vote, and in other cities. 
With this kind of support, Dublin analysts feel, Sinn Fein 
could expect to win three of the province’s 17 seats in the 
British Parliament the next time: West Belfast, Mid-Ul- 
ster, and Fermanagh. 

Security .Is Britain’s Priority 

It was Mr. Adams's election as the West Belfast 
Member of Parliament in 1983, Irish officials believe, 
that worried the British enough to reopen talks on the 
province. The talks were intended to head off Sinn Fein 
and the I.R.A. as a bunch of criminals, which is still the 
official line. Sinn Fein's success in the Assembly elec- 
tions a year earlier set alarm bells ringing in the Irish 
Republic, where party leaders agreed they had to do 
something to keep Sinn Fein’s success from moving , 
south. They set up the New Ireland Forum, which drafted 
proposals for changes in political structure that Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher ruled out last winter. 

The top item on the British agenda for the moment 
appears to be security. Although this may entail coopera- 
tion with Ireland on the police, the judiciary and the 
prisons, it will not include change in the constitutional 
status of the North. It is just this political framework, 
however, that the Irish believe must accommodate 
northern nationalists if they are to regard the security 
forces as something other than an army of occupation. 

It is unlikely that the two Prime Ministers will meet 
again without a good prospect of agreement. Garret Fitz- 
Gerald, the Irish Prime Minister, told his party confer- 
ence last weekend that the chances for this are, “at best, 
perhaps, evenly balanced.” 

Recent signs that the British are prepared to tough it 
out with the status quo deeply worry the Irish. Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald warned that doing nothing would increase '‘the 
risks of disintegration of society in Northern Ireland as 
well as the threat that such a disintegration would spread 
to our society also.” 

Less than 48 hours after his speech, an l.R.A. bomb 
killed four policemen near the bonier town of Newry and 
brought to light a dispute that has been simmering for 
two years between the chiefs of police in the Republic and 
in Northern Ireland, who are not on speaking terms even 
though their forces cooperate. 

The British press, with much of the Irish press in 
tow, has been full of stories lately about internal strug- 
gles between "hawks" and “doves” in the I.R.A., mak- 
ing much of disagreements over whether resources 
should be spent on the military or the political campaign. 

But many of those engaged in the armed struggle now 
say they see the need for both so as to be able to argue the 
morality of their cause and broaden their popular sup- 
port. Sinn Fein now has 59 councilors with a public forum 
in which to do just that. 
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Sinn Fein president Gerry Adams (left) with election 
workers in Belfast earlier this month. 
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By Many Counts, 
The Young 
Get Poorer 


The Reagan Administration has 
iong maintained that official calcula- 
tions of poverty are inflated because 
they do not reflect the cash value of 
noncash benefits, such as food 
stamps. Last week, a report by two 
Government agencies counted the 
poor among children in a variety of 
ways. Whichever way the calcula- 
tion went, the finding showed a sub- 
stantia] increase. 

From 1968 until 1983, the last year 
for which complete statisics are 
available, the number of poor chil- 
dren increased by 3 million, to 13.8 
million, or 22.2 percent of all chil- 
dren, the 670-page report said; and 
this happened even as the total abso- 
lute number of children in the coun- 
try decreased, by 9 million, to 62,1 
million. From 1973 to 1983. while 
spending on social welfare pro- 
grams, Including noncash benefits, 
rose 83 percent after adjustment, for 
inflation, the poverty rate among 
children also rose, by 54 percent. 

The two agencies, the Congres- 
sional Research Service and the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, used a 
standard definition of a poor child: a 
person under 18 living in a family 
with income less than the Gover- 
ment’s annually adjusted poverty 
level (in 1983, it was $10,178 in cash 
income for a family of four). It also 
analyzed the standard reasons cited 
as contributors to the trend. 

As expected, poverty among chil- 
dren is unequally distributed by 
race, family structure and age and 
educational attainment of parents. 
For children in families headed by 
single women under 30, for example, 
the poverty rate in 1983 was more 
than 90 percent. Almost half of all 
black children (46.7 percent) and 
more than one-third of all Hispanic 
children (38.2 percent) were poor 
two years ago. The average white 
child, the report said, will spend less 
than 10 months in poverty. 
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John A. Walker 


Ex-Sailor Caught 
In Counterspy Net 


Waking Up 
The Economy 


A senior Administration economist 
put the issue of the week this way: 
"The relevant question is whether 
the slow economic performance over 
the past three quarters is the harbin- 
ger of worse economic performance 
ahead." Many private analysts were 
inclined to agree with his view "that 
we’re on the threshold of renewed ex- 
pansion." They would have been less 
inclined to do so 10 days ago. But 
then, even before last week's report 
that economic growth all but stopped 
during the first quarter, the Federal 
Reserve had moved. 

Late in the afternoon of the 17th of 
May, with an unusually long state- 
ment of concern about '‘unchanged 
output in the industrial sector,” the 
Fed eased up on credit, bringing 
down the interest rate it charges on 
loans to banks to 7 fa percent, the 
lowest in almost seven years. Major 
banks followed minutes later, cut- 
ting their prime lending to 10 percent 
from 10 fa percent. On Monday, jubi- 
lant investors responded- to the 
stimulus to expansion, propelling the 
Dow Jones industrial average to its 
first close above the 1,300 level. 

The celebration on Wall Street all 
but overshadowed the next day’s re- 
port cm the extent to which the gross 
national product has been under- 
mined by the effects of the strong 
dollar. Growth was put at an annual 
rate of only seven-tenths of 1 percent 
in January, February and March, 
for an average for the past three 
quarters of only 2.2 percent, far 
below the 4 percent level needed to 
keep unemployment from rising. 
For the last quarter, the figure would 
have been even less — just one-tenth 
of 1 percent — without business 
spending on rebuilding inventories. 
But imports surged 31.4 percent. 

Last week's report on consumer 
prices underscored another reason 
forthe-Federal Reserve's action:' the 
risk of inflation appeared more 
muted than the prospect of a slump. 
April’s increase was a modest 0.4 
percent, with food prices dropping. 


In his 20 years in the Navy, John 
Walker had access to many of his 
service's most closely held secrets. 
For much of that time, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation said last 
week, he may have been spying for 
the Soviet Union. 

The bureau, which has been step- 
ping up its counterintelligence in- 
quiries, said that Mr. Walker stotxl 
accused of, among other things, 
delivering nearly 130 classified Navy 
documents to an isolated spot in the 
Maryland countryside near Wash- 
ington. The F.B.I. said the docu- 
ments included detailed reports on 
what the Navy knew of movements 
of Soviet warships and merchant 
vessels. Since retiring from the Navy 
In 1976 as a warrant officer, Mr. 
Walker has been working in Norfolk, 
Va., as a private detective. A Navy 
spokesman said Mr. Walker's ac- 
tive-duty -assignments -had included ' 
the staffs of several major com- 
mands. 

The authorities were also trying to 
determine the degree to which Mr. 
Walker's son, Michael, had followed 
in his footsteps. The Navy said that 
Michael, an enlisted clerk assigned 
to the nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier Nimitz, had been arrested after 
investigators found a box containing 
more than 15 pounds of classified 
material near his bunk. He was 
flown back to the United States yes- 
terday and faced questioning by the 
F.B.I. According to bureau affida- 
vits in the case, he stole secret docu- 
ments from his ship and gave them 
to his rather. 

The F.B.I. said more arrests were 
likely. "I would expect more charges 
against more people, associates of 
the father," said Bill Baker, a bu- 
reau spokesman. 


HeadofOSHA 
Quits His Post 


Another Look 
At Pornography 


"Re-examination of the issue of 
pornography is long overdue,” Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese 3d said 
last week, in announcing the appoint- 
ment of a new Justice Department 
commission to study the effects of 
sexually explicit material, 

. The panel will be headed by Henry 
Hudson, who was commended by 
President Reagan two years ago for 
banishing most pornography from 
Arlington County, Va., where he is 
chief prosecutor. His appointment 
was criticized by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, whose spokesman 
said, "I'm afraid there is a train 
marked 'censorship' which has just 
left the station.” 

The last Presidential commission 
on the subject, in 1970. found no evi- 
dence linking sexual material to 
delinquency or criminal behavior. 
The new commission is to issue its 
report in about a year. 


During his 10 months as head of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration. Robert A. Rowland en- 
countered more than a few work- 
place hazards of his own. 

Some segments of organized labor 
howled at his policies, particularly a 
decision last month not to require 
farmers to provide toilets, drinking 
water and other sanitary facilities to 
field hands. Congressional subcom- 
mittees investigated claims by some 
OS HA employees that the agency's 
brass was harassing workers who fa- 
vored more rigorous enforcement of 
regulations. 

And the Office of Government 
Ethics conducted an inquiry into 
charges that Mr. Rowland was guilty 
of conflict of interest by participat- 
ing in regulatory decisions affecting 
companies in which he owned a total 
of more than $1 million in stock. 

The ethics office cleared Mr. Row- 
land of any wrongdoing last week. 
Just hours earlier, however, he an- 
nounced his resignation. The former 
Texas lawyer and Republican fund- 
raiser said his "mission has been ac- 
complished" and he would return to 
his native state. 

Mr. Rowland had placed his hold- 
ings in a blind trust last September 
and received a limited waiver from 
the Federal conflict of interest law. 
He was authorized to participate in 
broad policy decisions that might af- 
fect companies in which he had in- 
vested. The ethics office ruled that, 
since OSHA regulations govern work 
sites and not specifically named 
companies, Mr. Rowland had acted 
properly. 

Mr. Rowland said his announce- 
ment was unrelated to the decision 
by the ethics office; he said he had 
told Labor Secretary Bill Brock of 
his intention to resign two weeks ago. 
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175,000 Acres Blackened in Florida 


fa 


What About 
The Fires 
Next Time? 


By JON NORDHEIMER 


MIAMI — The most destructive outbreak of 
fires in Florida's history was brought under con- 
trol last week just as heavy rains brought some 
relief to the droughL-stricken Southeast. 

By then, 354 fires had blackened 175,000 acres, 
much of it grassland and scrub forests. Two fire- 
fighters died and about 200 homes were de- 
stroyed, including 131 in Palm Coast, a new com- 
munity in the northeast. 

Even before all the damage could be surveyed, 
some In the state were worried about the future 
and wondering when it would happen again. 
There is fear that the continued development of 
Florida may make disasters such as the rampag- 
ing fires more commonplace, as newcomers set- 
tle in areas once populated only by wildlife and 
weekend fishermen. 

Fires are not a rare occurrence in a state with 
natural cycles of drought and flooding. And the 
current dry season was worse than most, with 
rainfall at 40 percent below normal until last 
week's storms drenched the northern part of the 
state. 

Fires broke out in North Carolina, too, before 
the rains came, destroying 21,000 acres of Fed- 
eral forest land. Across the Southeast, more than 
twice the amount of public woodland acreage has 
burned in the first five months of this year than in 
all of 1984. 

But Florida's problems differed in important 
respects from those of other states in the region. 

The drought was not exceptionally hard on the 
state from day to day. Water use for things such 
as lawn sprinkling was curtailed only briefly in 
some lower Gulf Coast areas, while most coun- 
ties did not put into effect the severe restrictions 
that are imposed when the supplies are greatly 
reduced. 
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Firefighters battling a blaze In northeast Florida last week. 


Draining the Wetlands 


But though the underground reservoirs were 
adequate, the grasslands and forests were tinder 
dry. Indeed, the fire danger could not have been 
worse. And that condition, coupled with develop- 
ment pressures and other factors, led to disaster. 

The draining of natural wetlands in Florida to 
clear the way for agriculture and residential 
development has been going on for most of this 
century. 


The earliest entrepreneurs who promoted Flor- 
ida tourism saw water as an enemy. Farmers en- 
listed Army engineers to drain the land and chan- 
nel the rivers to open more rich acreage for 
farming under canal irrigation. Florida lost 60 
percent of its wetlands to developers, with an 
average of 72,000 acres a year drained between 
1953 and 1973. Environmental legislation put the 
brakes on the process. 

A large portion of the wetlands that were con- 
verted to farms and citrus groves over the years 
is now undergoing another transformation. The 
Florida Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that one-third of the farmland had been 


taken out of cultivation between MW. 7..: 

and 1982. •. -A' 

The process has speeded up »n the / 
last three years, aided by the lossTrf'. ^. 
die northern third of the citrus belt tir . 
inning freezes over, the past several 
winters.. 

In many areas, the swamps ana . .. 
ponds that acted as natural barriers . 
to the spread of wildfires bayebeen-. 
eliminated. Instead, conwmnrfog . 
are rising in their place as the tept 
cost of homes in the coastal <aties. 

• draws people to the cheaper land in ' 

the interior. ' . V : - 

The destruction in the retwwwot. 
village' of Palm Coast i n Fla gler 
County took place not on former wet-, 
lands but in a different environment: .- •" 
coastal scrub pihelands: There, the-,, 
volatile conditions were more di- j 
rectly the result of the drought - 
In either case, the consequ ences - - 
are the more severe as new t owns - 

spring up in the wilderness .^Northern V 
Florida, where there is still plenty « 
cheap land, is growing rapidly- ••*_> 
Marion County, west of Flagler,, 
has led the state in the number 0 * new ' 

septic tank permits issued in me last . ... 
three years, a barometer of .new 
housing starts in rural or sani-rural, .; 
areas. 

Forest Infernos 

Few Palm Coast residents who lost 
their homes in the 12,a»*cre fire • 
suspected that the dense woods that - 
bordered their lots were capable Of 
turning into an inferno that raced into 
their neighborhood almost without - 
warning. It was, in the words of' one 
firefighter, like "a carpet of gasoline ; 
rags set afire." 

In the past, when wildfires swept . • . 
through these woods, the area was ■/ 
thinly populated, with single farm 
families or a general store miles . 
from one another. Flagler County, 
which had fewer than 10,000 residents 
* ygm “ in 1979, has grown by 50 percent in .. 
ween. five years and is expected to growby - 
another 50 percent by the end of this 
decade. 

Almost all of the growth is in Palm Coast, a 
project of I.T.T. Community Development cor- 
poration, which has already laid out about 500 
miles of paved streets. Only a few of these streets 
so far have houses cm them. The rest are empty 
except for bright blue fire hydrants installed 
every 100 yards or so. 

The fire burned through these areas as well as 
ones already inhabited, and emergency workers 
could only guess at what the toll hi life and prop- 
erty would have been had the planned city of 
79,300 homes been standing on the community's 
42,000 acres of woodland when the wall of fire 
moved through Palm Coast. 
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The Battle Against Coyotes 



Defenders of Wildlife/ Dk* Randall 


By IVER PETERSON 


DENVER — - It takes its name from Coyotl, an 
Aztec god who wore its skins. The Navajos call it 
“God's Dog” for its cleverness, particularly at 
finding water in the desert. 

But to the generations of sheep ranchers in Lhe 
Rockies, the coyote has been a varmint and, in 
recent years, a threat to a way of life. Now they 
and the Federal Government are poised for a 
new campaign aimed at controlling, if not eradi- 
cating, the most resourceful hunter on the Amer- 
ican range. 

After years of dispute and conflicting evidence, 
the Environmental Protection Agency is ex- 
pected soon to lift a 13-year ban on Compound 
1080, a potent poison used to kill coyotes in the 
West’s sheep and cattle country. That prospect 
has brought loud objections from environmental- 


ists, who complain that 1080 kills many animals 
besides coyotes and that there are better ways to 
protect livestock. But the sheep ranchers, beset 
by hard times and the dear evidence of coyote 
predation, insist the poison is needed. 

The coyote, a nocturnal animal that usually 
weighs no more than 35 pounds and is not danger- 
ous to people, has been poisoned, hunted from 
horseback and from airplanes and suffocated in 
its dens. Federal range managers spend $i j mil- 
lion a year to kill 80,000 coyotes. 

And yet, long after other animals have yielded 
to civilization, the coyote has not only survived, it 
has flourished. The bison lives only on preserves 
the wolf has fled to Canada, and eagles and 
mountain lions are in retreat. But the coyote has 
all but welcomed the arrival of the settlers with 
their livestock, their pets and their garbage To- 
day, coyotes are a problem in the inner suburbs 
of Los Angeles. They have migrated east and 


been sighted in Maine. Their resourcefulness m 
the face of overwhelming odds has won the admi- 
ration of several animal-rights groups. 

But while the coyote has thrived, the number of 
sheep on American ranges has sharply declined 
from 50 million after World War II to 12 million 
today. In that time, synthetic fabrics have 
swamped a market once dependent on wool, and 
annual consumption of lamb and mutton declined 
from 6 pounds per person during the 1940’s to 1.6 
pounds today. 

The downward pressure on sheep prices has 
forced some ranchers lo shift to cattle. But many ' 
sheepmen have carried on, searching for ways to 
cut costs. In such a precarious business, the. 
coyote's damage can be the last straw. It is de-' . 
pressing, Marvin Cron berg, president of the Na- _ 
tional Woolgrowers Association, wrote recently,' 
"to have good lambing weather and a prolific 
drop of iambs, only to return morning after 
morning and find dozens of dead and crippled 
newborns." 

The association cites Federal statistics show- 
ing average annual sheep and lamb losses from - 
coyotes of 5.29 percent In the three years before 
1080 and other poisons were banned in 1972, and of 
6.91 percent in 1980, ’81 and ’82 — proof, it says, ’ . 
that the poisons work. 

Before the ban on the chemicals, the most com- 
mon way to poison predators was to leave a 
tainted carcass of a sheep, deer or horse for scav- .. 
engers to feed on. Since baiting killed indiscrimi- in- 
nately and caused the death of eagles and other 
protected species, the Government trappers 
began using poisoned pills wrapped in lard or ‘ 
meat or ‘‘coyote getters," which are cyanide 
guns buried in the ground with the bait sticking 
out. The coyote would pull on the bait, and the 
gun would fire the poison Into its mouth. 

Does Baiting Work? 

“Baiting just killed off the range scavengers 
who ate the carcasses and left the coyotes who 
were looking for a hot meal," said Dick Randall, 
a former "gopher choker," as the Federal trap- 
pers sometimes call themselves. He has since 
joined Defenders of Wildlife, a conservation 
group. 

There is ample evidence of illegal carcass baft- !*; 
ing on Federal land, and investigators recently- 
began looking into one such reported incident in 
southern Wyoming. Poisoning is still legal on pri- 
va 2 rangeland — most cattle and sheep graze oti 
J5SS *** West - although? remains ' 

illegal to kill protected animals such as the eagle 

or black-footed ferret anywhere. . . 

Baiting carcasses will remain illegal under the ■* 
new rules being written by the E.P.A. Instead, ' 
the agency is expected to recommend, sometime 

ShSTiJS* lf t * atCo 7P° un d 1080 be carried in le- 
Thj st ^f pped around the sheep’s necks, 
ijjf collars will contain enough liquid poison to 
kill a coyote that goes for the sheep’s throat and 
K ures a »<*■ The E.P.A. is also studying the ■ 
of lethal PsUets that wouldbedte- ; 
tnbuted. The use of either method would be care- 
fully controlled, the agency said. 

Few sheep ranchers are happy with the coliar 

object to m'niS.lm...” 

: i 

Tests with the poison collar havestown that 
coyotes are beginning to learn to avoid the neck 
^ rear of tbe sheep toSead!^ 
coyotes are probably more adaptable 
than humankind, Mr. Randall said. "Tbev've 
certainly managed to outlive everything we’ve 
thrown at them.” 
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T aking the Sting Out of Capitalism Th© 


By JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 

F EW exercises in our time are so 
ingenious and, when examined, 
so engaging as our use of lan- 
guage to grace an inconvenient eco- 
nomic tendency or necessity. In past 
times, loans that were not repaid 
went sour or were in default. Now 
they are rolled over. Or rescheduled. 
Or they become problem loans. Or, 
best of all, they are aonperforming 
assets. (I heard the other day of a 
banker whose son had a bad accident 
with the family car. The lad told his 
father that the car wasn't totaled, 
only rendered permanently nonper- 
forming.) 

However, the most successful of 
our exercises in semantic conceal- 
ment has to do with socialism. It pro- 
tects us from the terrible truth, which 
is that socialism now comes not from 
socialists but from the most devout 
and articulate of free enterprisers. 

There is no agreed definition as to 
what socialism is; in the most com- 
mon reference it is something that 
unduly softheaded governments do 
for — as they were called by George 
Bernard Shaw — the undeserving 
poor. More accurately, it is the capi- 
talization by the state of productive 
enterprises. Such capitalization, 
along with a greater or less measure 
of control, is a powerful tendency in 
all modem industrial countries, in- 
cluding the United States. But perish 
the thought that it be so denoted. So- 
cialism it is, but socialism it must not 
be called. 

The modem socialism is that of the 
failing enterprise that is too large, 
otherwise too important or politically 
too powerful to be allowed to fail. 
Such was the case with Chrysler and 
with Continental Illinois; cither's fail- 
ure would have involved too great a 
shock to public confidence. And most 
recently, the modem socialism came 
into play in the crises set off by Home 

John Kenneth Galbraith is Paul M. 
Warburg professor of economics 
emeritus at Harvard University. 


State Savings Bank in Ohio and Old 
Court Savings and Loan Association 
in Maryland. 

Roughly speaking, if you are in 
trouble and big enough, you will be 
rescued and recapitalized In one way 
or another by the government. The 
action will be pictured as exception- 
al; the word socialism will not be 
used. Perish the thought, for the ad- 
vocates of government rescue will in- 
clude some of the most compulsive 
friends of free enterprise. 

This socialism by and for non-so- 
cialists in the industrial 1 countries 
goes back many years — to the Great 


of failed railroads. The Swiss Govern- 
ment, a stalwart exponent of free en- 
terprise, moved to save the watch inn 
dustry in the 1920*s by taking over and 
consolidating in a publicly sponsored 
company the far-from -unimportant 
detail of making the movements. In 
the next decade in the United States 
Herbert Hoover, not otherwise identi- 
fied with Lenin, moved the Govern- 
ment massively into the capitaliza- 
tion of banks, railroads and industrial 
companies through the agency, pri- 
marily, of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Mr. Hoover took 
an especially strong stand against ex- 


Govemment was called in amid deaf- 
ening speeches by all concerned 
about their commitment to free en- 
terprise. The only remarkable thing 
about Chrysler has been that it has 
not remained a public ward. 

Broadly speaking, the modern so- 
cialism gives not the best but the 
worst to the state. In consequence, in 
Italy, Spain and France, socialist 
governments struggle with the nasty 
choice between paying to keep mori- 
bund public companies alive and 
providing employment or accepting 
the grave political consequences, 
notably from their own supporters, of 


Economy 


private operation. But this is a detail ; 
except in our oratory, we take the 
public rescue for granted. A few 
weeks ago when a run started on 
Home State and threatened the other 
Ohio thrift institutions, as they are 
loosely called. Gov. Richard F. Ce- 
leste did not hesitate. He left immedi- 
ately for Washington. In Maryland 







Depression and before. Italy under 
Mussolini was perhaps the pioneer. A 
huge sector of troubled or failing Ital- 
ian industry and banking was brought 
into government hands. There under 
IRI, the great public holding compa- 
ny, it still remains. In later years in 
Britain, France, Germany and Spain, 
older industries — coal mining, steel 
and steel fabricating, shipbuilding, 
chemicals — were similarly rescued 
and preserved by the government. 

After World War [, the Canadian 
Government rescued a whole clutch 





tending public aid to the unemployed 
and the otherwise deprived. But when 
it came to the socialism of the failing 
enterprise, he recognized the higher 
necessity and put his scruples aside. 

Over the years the automobile in- 
dustry has been especially a candi- 
date for such public attention. Alfa 
Romeo, British Leyland, Renault (for 
wartime deviation) and, more ambig- 
uously, Volkswagen are all in public 
ownership. When Chrysler got into 
deep trouble in 1980, there was never 
any real doubt as to the response. The 


closing them down. Even Japan is so 
troubled. The huge public cost of 
keeping obsolete rail lines in opera- 
tion is currently a major issue in 
Japanese politics. 

In the United States we are as re- 
sponsive as the others to the modern 
socialist imperative. The Eastern 
railroads and Con rail (the legacy of 
the Penn Central debacle), Amtrak. 
Lockheed, Chrysler, Continental Illi- 
nois, all establish the point. While 
putting in public money, we do prefer, 
if possible, to maintain the facade of 
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J IYPISTS have become word 
processors, mice can manipu- 
late bloekstrf text on the com- 
puter screen and modems allow an 
endless stream of information to flow 
into the computer over telephone 
lines. But when ail is said and done, 
almost everything having to do with 
personal computing still begins with 
the keyboard. 

The keyboard is the mam gateway 
to computing, and it is the slowest 
common denominator, setting the 
pace for all that follows. As such, it is 
the subject of intense research di- 
rected primarily toward its replace- 
ment. 

Voice-activated entry systems are 
increasingly mentioned as an alterna- 
tive to typing. If the truth is to be told, 
however, computerized voice recog- 
nition will probably not be practical 
until the turn of the century — if then. 
A more promising technology for re- 
lieving the tedium of entering data 
into the computer is the scanner. 

In theory, one should be able to pass 
printed material through a scanner 
and have itimmed lately read by the 
computer. In fact, the day when one 
will be able to clip, say, a column 
from a newspaper, feed it through the 
scanner and have it automatically 
converted into electronic impulses 
that a computer can digest is still 
some distance away. However, that 
event is now years, not decades, 
away. 

Two separate approaches, optical 
character recognition, or Q.C.R., and 
bit image conversion, are already 
sufficiently developed so that general 
purpose scanning machines based on 
these technologies are being 
produced in quantity. Though not yet 
for everyone — nor for every applica- 
tion — these print-to-digital convert- 


ers have attained a degree of sophisti- 
cation and a concomitant reduction in 
price to make them worth looking 
into for at least some specialized of- 
fice applications. 

The two technologies take very dif- 
ferent approaches to the job of turn- 
ing print into -electronic signals. Bit 
imaging resembles serving alphabet 
soup to a young child who is incapable 
of handling a spoon and is bound to 
drink the whole bowl at once. O.C.R., 
on the other hand, parallels the pre- 
dictable behavior of the older child, 
who will fish individual letters out of 
the broth with which to spell his name 
(or something else) along the edge of 
the soup plate. 

Optical character recognition has 
been around for quite some time. 
However, the sci-fi typefaces de- 
1 signed to be read by machines are dif- 
ficult for humans to decipher. Even if 
one ignores the human factor, some- 
thing done all too readily in computer 
technology, O.C.R. had two other 
counts against it until recently. First, 
it was very expensive, and, second, 
documents that were to be scanned 
had to be specially prepared, which 
offset some of the very labor-saving 
gains In data entry that personal com- 
puter users were striving for. 

One of the largest obstacles facing 
O.C.R. is its approachto reading text, 
which parallels the human vision. 
Each character is individually read 
or deciphered, which means that a 
-flexible O.C.R. unit must be abie to 
recognize the letter E in any number 
of typefaces, from Times Roman to 
Helvetica. 

Such capabilities involve im- 
mensely complex mathematical algo- 
rithms, since the symbolic content of 
each letter .must be recognized and 
then converted into its ASCII (the 


American Standard Code for Infor- 
mation Interchange) equivalent so 
that the computer can deal with it. 
For example, when someone strikes 
any letter on the keyboard, the ASCII 
code representing that letter is gener- 
ated. When an O.C.R. scanner reads a 
letter, it generates the same ASCII 
code. The effect of the two processes, 
as far as the computer is concerned, 
is the same. 

Bit imaging, the other scanning 
technology, works more in the way 
that a camera does. An electronic pic- 
ture is taken and converted in its en- 
tirety to its digital equivalent. The 
symbolic content is ignored entirely. 
It makes no difference whether the 
text being scanned is a Gutenberg 
Bible or an early Chinese scroll. 

Bit imaging is in many ways an 
easier technology for getting text, as 
well as graphs and other illustrative 
material, into a computer. Unfortu- 
nately, once in the machine, this data, 
never converted into ASCII code rep- 
resenting the various letters, 
presents a not insignificant problem. 
A computer cannot readily deal with 
such great lumps of information. 

In order for a computer to be able 
to use and manipulate information 
forwarded to it by means of bit image 
conversion, an immense amount of 
software remains to be designed. 
Though in the development stage at 
various companies, this software — 
in any form that could be called final 
— will probably be a considerable 
time in coming. 

Because of the radically different 
approaches to image reading taken 
by O.C.R. and bit imaging, the two 
technologies also differ greatly in 
their use of computer memory. Text 
stored as ASCII characters demands 
far less memory than is required by 


the whole-picture approach of bit 
image conversion. A single page 
stored by bit imaging can sop up the 
entire memory capacity of a personal 
computer. The O.C.R. 's Scrooge-like 
use of memory, however. Is bought at 
the cost of considerable flexibility. 
For instance, it is much more diffi- 
cult for O.C.R. units to read typeset 
text filled with kerns and ligatures 
than it is for bit imaging to cope with 
such conventions. 

For this reason, the most useful 
O.C.R. units are to be found at the 
high end of the expense scale. Even 
the best machines of this type, how- 
ever, cannot deal with graphs and 
other illustrative material, nor with 
corrections and handwritten adden- 
dums. Bit image conversion, at the 
cost of a lot of extra memory, can do 
. so, to a limited extent now and to a 
much greater extent once the soft- 
ware for manipulating the captured 
images has been refined. 

For the present, both forms of 
print-to-digital converters offer a lot 
of promise and potential relief from 
tedium. Nevertheless, they remain on 
the frontiers of the future office. 
Costs are declining rapidly from 
those of a few years ago, and today 
the lowest-priced units, such as the 
Oberon Omni-Reader ($499 from 
Oberon International, Irving, Tex. 
75062, (214) 257-0900) and Data Copy 
Model 700 ($3,950 from Datacopy, 
Mountain View, Calif. 94043. (415) 
965-7900) seem positive bargains. 

Even so, these machines, both of 
which are based on O.C.R. technolo- 
gy, should probably grace the dens 
only of the brave. Whether their users 
will turn out to be pioneers with ar- 
rows in their backs or gold panners 
hitting the mother lode remains to be 
seen. 


Javier Romero 

this month, the state government 
similarly moved to get Washington’s 
help. This was wholly to be expected. 
In the thrift industry, as in banking 
generally, public rescue and recapi- 
talization are highly institutionalized 
— and taken for granted. 

What Governor Celeste and Mary- 
land’s Governor Harry Hughes 
wanted for their state-chartered 
thrift institutions was the guarantee 
of Federal Deposit Insurance, a de- 
sign by which banks and other finan- 
cial institutions are taxed by the Fed- 
eral Government to finance the public 
rescue of those that fail. It establishes 
the policy of publiocapital rescue in 
the very heart of the financial sys- 
tem. Here it is so accepted that not 
even the most ardent defenders of 
free enterprise feel it necessary to af- 
firm their faith. 

The promise of rescue, it should be 
noted, is not confined to insured de- 
positors. when there was alarm last 
year about the repayment of loans to 

-ArgenTinar'Bttzir mr TweKiwrffiat 

had been made by the big money cen- 
ter banks, the unspoken, and occa- 
sionally spoken, word of reassurance 
was that the Government and the 
Federal Reserve would not let the 
banks fail. And there was proof that it 
would not in the takeover of Continen- 
tal Illinois. 

The circumstances inducing to this 
modern manifestation of socialism 
are compelling. There is the obvious 
effect of corporate failure on employ- 
ment, a key consideration in the case 
of Chrysler. Also, as in the case of the 
Eastern railroads-become-Conrail, 
there is the need for the service. And 
as with Continental Illinois, Home 
State Savings and Old Court Savings, 
there is the shock to confidence that 
spreads to other financial institutions 
and which can get out of hand and 
also out of the country. This last dan- 
ger is especially to be emphasized. 
One of the more probable legacies of 
the Reagan financial policy — the for- 
eign trade deficit, the high interest 
rates, the large consequent inflow of 
foreign funds — could one day well be 
a run on these dollar deposits from 
abroad that would put various of the 
largest American banks, under the 
protection of the Government. 

But of the several factors inducing 
to the new socialism, the most impor- 
tant is political and economic power. 
For small-business men and cur- 
rently for hundreds of thousands of 


farmers, including the partners of 
John S.R. Block, the . Secretary of 
Agriculture, bankruptcy can be ac- 
cepted. Legislation designed to res- 
cue farmers from their creditors can 
be vetoed in the name of the free en- 
terprise system. Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh Steel can be allowed to go 
under; it is only the seventh largest in 
the industry, and the strenuous ef- 
forts of Senator Jay Rockefeller of 
West Virginia and others were not 
enough to bring it Federal protection. 
U.S. Steel would, however, be saved ; 
that disaster could not be accepted. 

Almost certainly, American Air- 
lines or Pan Am would be saved, but 
Braniff was allowed to go. Exxon and 
Mobil are on the list of the federally 
guaranteed, but the small people in 
the Oklahoma oil patch were, of 
course, allowed to go down with Penn 
Square Bank. 

Although Penn Square was allowed 
to fail. Continental Illinois, which it 
had so successfully conned into buy- 
ing shaky energy loans, was saved. 
Walter B. Wriston expressed strong 
opposition to the Chrysler rescue on 
grounds of high economic principle — 
the need for a stalwart defense of free 
enterprise at any price. But principle 
would give way to highly practical 
circumstance were Citibank itself 
ever to be in deep trouble. In any new 
disaster affecting the automobile in- 
dustry, General Motors would be 
saved. Also Ford and, of course, 
Chrysler. American Motors, though it 
has had some past help, would be too 
small; it would not survive. 

1 am not writing in any greatly sol- 
emn mood to deplore, only to urge 
that we accept the reality. The public 
rescue of Lockheed, Chrysler and 
Continental Illinois was not sui gener- 
is; it was normal in our time. I do 
think we could be more generous to 
failing farmers and small-business 
men ; when in trouble, they could well 
be accorded the same access to public 
capital at preferred rates that is 
available for their large neighbors 
when they are in trouble. The more 
painful principles of free enterprise 
should not, as now, be exclusively for 
the small. But I am even more con- 
cerned that we reflect on the nature of 
modern socialism and its prospect. 

In the years ahead we will have 
more rescues, a growing public sec- 
tor. The lacgesLparL-wacs Uajgwss, 
will be banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. Here, as we have seen, fail- 
ure has a nasty shock effect at home 
and abroad. Here, too, rescue opera- 
tions, as noted, are already institu- 
tionalized and expected. And here pri- 
vate managements, as in the case of 
the Latin American loans, the Pom 
Square scam and the two big Ohio and 
Maryland thrift Institutions, seem 
especially susceptible to excesses of 
optimism and to bad judgment. 

But, if as seems far from unlikely, 
we have another severe monetary 
squeeze and ensuing recession, there 
is no doubt that various of the Fortune 
500 corporations will be in Washing- 
ton pleading for public rescue arid 
getting it. The result, however dis- 
guised, will be a yet-greater public 
sector. It is interesting to think of the 
modem monetarists — Prof. Milton 
Friedman, no less — as the avant 
garde of the new socialism. 

And one’s mind dwells also on the 
shock troops of this revolution. Marx, 
in his innocent and now obsolete way, 
thought it would be the workers who 
would force the pace of socialism. He 
must, from wherever he now resides, 
have little hope for help from Lane 
Kirkland or American working-class 
Marxists. And he must be looking 
with surprise at the way, in our time, 
it is the bankers and the big industri- 
alists who lead the march, carry his 
flag. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


On the surface, the news was bad. 
Two General Dynamics units were 
banned from further bidding on Navy 
projects, contracts were canceled 
and the company was fined heavily 
for what the Pentagon called “perva- 
sive” business misconduct Then the 
contractor’s chairman, David S. 

Lewis, announced he would step down 

by the end of the year, although he 
claimed there was no direct connec- 
tion to the ban. But some analysts 
said the one-two punch may be a dis- 
guised blessing. They note that by 
agreeing to meet strict Navy condi- 
tions for contracts, and by replacing 
Mr. Lewis with Stanley C. Pace, a 
TRW executive regarded as a scrupu- 
lous businessman. General Dynamics 
could position itself as a cleaner, 
•more'aaractive contractor. 

Hughes HeUcopter, meanwhile, is 
.under investigation for what the Pen- 
tagon called massive accounting ir- 
regularities/ and the Government 
suspended its overhead payments. 

- TexM lttstnimehts’ president and. 

chief exechtive,rJ- Fred Bucy. quit 
upcxpectedly^Aithough the company ■- 


said Mr. Bucy, 56 years old, took ad- 
vantage of an early retirement op- 
tion, some speculated that he was 
forced out because of the semiconduc- 
tor maker’s continuing poor financial 
showing. Mr. Bucy had long been con- 
sidered the successor to the chair- 
man, Mark Shepherd Jr. Mr. Bucy 
will be replaced by Jerry R. Junkins, 
an executive vce president. 

T.W-A-Is fighting a bid by an inves- 
tor group led by Carl C. icahn to buy 
the 76 percent, of the. airline that it 
does not already own. The airline is 
asking Congress to pass legislation 
blocking Mr. Icahn's $600 million bid, 
saying the investor is a known green- 
mailer and is unfit to run an airline. 
Mr. icahn said he believes stockhold- 
ers would back him. 

T. Boone Pickens ended his bid for 
Unocal by agreeing to exchange 
about a third of his Unocal stock for 
debt securities worth $72 a share. The 
deal, while lucrative for the shares 
Mr. Pickens can swap, could lead to a 
loss over alL since Unocal’s stock has 
fallen below the average $48 he paid 
for them. Still, analysts said the deal 


removed the takeover threat from 
Unocal — for now — and allowed Mr. 
Pickens a graceful way to withdraw. 

Economic growth was more slug- 
gish in the first quarter than had been 
expected, the Government said. The 
gross national product grew at just a 
seven-tenths of 1 percent rate. But 
most economists do not see a reces- 
sion. Indeed, many say the cooling-off 
is just what the economy needs before 
surging again. Others point to the 
continuing weakness in manufactur- 
ing and the strong dollar, both of 
which are hindering recovery, they 
say. But inflation appears well in 
hand: Consumer prices rose just four- 
tenths of 1 percent in April . . . Dura- 
ble goods orders rose 1 percent in 
April, helped by military orders . . . 
Personal income rose six-tenths of 1 
percent in April, and spending surged 
seven-tenLhs of 1 percent, thanks to 
income tax refunds. 

Slocks began the week with a roar, 
spurred by the cut in the discount rate 
to 7J4 percent and the overall reduc- 
tion in the prime* rate to 10 percent. 
After closing above 1,300 for the first 


time on Monday, and reaching a 
record of 1,309.70 on Tuesday, the 
Dow Jones industrial average settled 
into a more cautious mode. It finished 
the week at 1,301.97, up 16.63. 

Interest rates moved down in the 
credit markets in response to the cuts 
in the bellwether rate measures, but 
recovered some. A $100 million rise in 
the money supply had little effect. 

Hie House approved a budget plan 
that trims $56 million from the deficit 
by 1986. The House was more gener- 
ous with domestic programs, while 
the Senate favored the military. 

Shoe imports may be curbed by the 
International Trade Commission. 
That would raise domestic shoe 
prices, which opponents say would 
hurt the industry, but supporters say 
would encourage investment. 

Advances in American-Soviet rela- 
tions were made at a meeting be- 
tween Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev and Commerce Secretary Mal- 
colm Baldrige in Moscow. But major 
obstacles to trade remain. 
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Guess Who Pays for T ax ‘Reform’ 


To push through something that will be called 
tax reform. President Reagan seems ready to yield 
concessions to all sorts of important constituencies, 
from oil wildcatters to university fund-raisers. Yet 
deplorably, Mr. Reagan persists in his determina- 
tion to attack the one tax benefit that is of clearest 
benefit to the nation’s poor: the deductibility of 
state and local taxes. 

From his perspective, that may be a neat politi- 
cal trick: The deductions cost the Treasury a whop- 
ping $28 billion, revenue that the Administration 
would rather spend for lowering everyone's tax 
rate. And unlike smaller ticket deductions, this one 
Is not defended by any powerfully organized interest 
group. 

In economic and social terms, however, no 
other Federal tax deduction has such a clear justi- 
fication. If the deduction is lost, this tax “reform" 

* will largely amount to a further loss of Federal sub- 
sidy for the poor people who depend on states and 
cities for their basic services. 


Yes, the right to deduct state and local taxes 
from federally taxable income is a “loophole" — 
and one that at least optically benefits the well-to- 
do. Two-thirds of all taxpayers derive no value from 
It because they don’t itemize any deductions on tax 
returns. Moreover, for those who do itemize, the 
benefits increase with income. A couple earning 
$25,000 gets 25 cents in Federal tax relief for every 
dollar they pay in local taxes; a couple earning 
$200,000 saves^M cents for every dollar. 

Compounding this apparent inequity is the fact 
that the value of the deduction varies greatly from 
' state to state. Last year, the benefit per person in 
low-income, low-tax Louisiana was only $34. But in 
high-income, high-tax New Jersey, the average 
benefit was $169. In Minnesota, it was $181 ; in Cali- 
fornia, $185. 

Why, then, defend this Federal redistribution of 
wealth? Because the differences In benefit are ex- 
plained for the most part by the states’ different 
burdens in caring for poor people. The Federal Gov- 


ernment pays some of the welfare and medical bills 
of poor Americans. But states and cities carry most 
of the cost of their education, police protection and 
other basic services. And it is middle- and upper-in- 
come taxpayers who must foot the bill. 

Many of these affluent taxpayers, it is argued, 
stand to gain as much from the lower Federal tax 
rates that the President promises than they would 
lose in the effectively higher state and local tax 
rates that would ensue. The reform might well leave 
them unharmed. But with most comparable taxpay- 
ers in low-tax states getting a net reduction, the 
high-tax states and cities would come under irre- 
sistible pressure to reduce their tax rates — and 
thus their budgets for supporting the poor. 

Today, an affluent resident of New York City, 
paying 18 cents in state and local taxes for an extra 
dollar of income, might look with envy on a Florid- 
ian who pays no income tax at all. But she can take 
some comfort in the fact that half the 18 cents will 
be subtracted from her Federal tax bill. 

If that deduction is lost, the relative tax cost of 
living in New York City or Los Angeles or Milwau- 
kee would rise significantly. That would greatly in- 
crease the temptation to flee the high tax states, 
reducing their tax base, or to demand a state tax 
cut, reducing the levels of service to the urban poor. 
Either way. the poor people would end up financing 
much of the reform. 

This is. plainly, a difficult argument to make in 
the political arena. And this circuitous routing of 
Federal funds to states and cities and then to the 
poor is certainly an inefficient way of discharging 
what ought to be a clear and compelling national re- 
sponsibility. A fair approach to reform would recog- 
nize that eliminating the local tax deduction would 
more than pay for a Federal takeover of welfare 
and related services. 

But the Reagan Administration seeks to shed 
Federal responsibilities, not to assume new ones. 
Whatever virtues remain in this proposed tax re- 
form, they are being overwhelmed by a callous neg- 
lect of the weakest Americans. 






Transit Cops Should Be City Cops 


The wisdom of merging the New York City 
Transit Police with the regular police force has long 
been obvious. Over the years, however, mere wis- 
dom has proved no match for jealousies between 
City Hall and the Transit Authority. 

Transit officials are currently resisting another 
City Hall campaign for such a merger. They have 
reason to negotiate reasonable terms, but not to 
block the deal. 

The current round of discussion began last Sep- 
tember, after Transit Officer Irma Lozada became 
tbe city's first female police officer killed in the line 
of duty; she was shot by a suspect while separated 
from her partner and apparently out of touch with 
Headquarters. The tragedy, revived in a trial that 
opened in Brooklyn last week, dramatized the 
inadequacies of transit police communications and 
backup: A similarly isolated city police officer 
could have summoned rapid reinforcement. 

The issue became still more urgent in Decem- 
ber after Bernhard Goetz shot down four young men 
be believed were harassing him on the subway. Re- 
sponding to the uproar over transit crime. Mayor 
Koch began merger negotiations in earnest. 

Authority over the transit police is divided be- 
tween Police Commissioner Benjamin Ward, sup- 
posedly responsible for operations, and Transit Au- 
thority President David Gunn, supposedly in charge 
of policy. But the difference between operations and 
policy has never been made clear. The compromise, 
dictated more by concern for bureaucratic peace 


than good management, leaves no one responsible 
for subway crime. 

Merger would fix responsibility with the Mayor. 
It would also improve communications by putting 
the underground cops in closer touch with their uni- 
formed colleagues on the street and make it easier 
to flood the subways with police when crime pat- 
terns require. In a merged force, the transit police 
would lose their image as a second-rate operation. 

Transit officials resist merger by contending 
that policing the subways requires special skills 
Few serious crimes occur underground, so transit 
cops should focus on developing new strategies 
against lesser ones, like fare-beating and graffiti 
which radiate squalor and lawlessness. Transit offi- 
cials also fear that merger risks depleting the sub- 
way force to fill needs on the street, rather than the 
other way around. 

These are sound concerns, but they can be met 
without defeating merger. The Police Department 
has been experimenting with ways to control “qual- 
ity of life" offenses above ground and can learn 
their special importance in the subways. Transit of- 
ficials have a right to guarantees of minimum man- 
ning levels. Public concern about subway crime 
ought to give them plenty of political weight. 

The hesitations, in any case, are far outweighed 
by the need for a unified command. Someone ought 
to take the heat for subway crime. Let it be the 
Mayor. 


Topics 


Icons and Iconoclasts 


Ancient Mornings 

Egypt is trying to save the Sphinx, 
badly gnawed by the teeth of time. 
There’s even a chance of restoring 
the statue's missing beard, if the Brit- 
ish Museum can be induced to part 
with a three-foot fragment reposing 
ifi its basement. The museum, how- 
ever, will lend the fragment only for 
H years, with periodic reviews, and 
lb exchange wants to borrow the body 
■f a jackal-faced god for which it has 
the sculptured head. 

Egypt wants permanent title, peri- 
od. Egypt is right. 

The Sphinx's beard has been 
stowed in the basement for 160 years, 

* a disembodied lump in the study col- 
lection. According to The Wall Street 
Journal, the British Museum fears its 
return would set a precedent for other 
claimants — like Greece, which 
clamors for the famed Elgin Marbles. 

Besides, harrumphs a museum offi- 
cial: "The Egyptians have never 
questioned our ownership of it. It was 
obtained in a perfectly proper way, 
for those times." 

British understatement obviously 
nourishes. In those times, adventur- 
ers roamed the Nile valley, looting 
Hk treasures of the Pharaohs. They 
.tunneled pyramids, dynamited tombs 
dug between the paws of the 


Sphinx. That's how its beard reached 
London. 

The prevailing ethos was expressed 
by the French commander who up- 
rooted the Egyptian obelisk now in 
Paris: "Antiquity is a garden that be- 
longs by natural right to those who 
cultivate and harvest its fruits. " 

Some de facto statute of limitations 
probably ought to apply to much of 
the plundering. Otherwise, Venice 
might lose title to its noble bronze 
horses, looted from Byzantium. But 
an undisplayed and apparently un- 
prized fragment of the Sphinx is an- 
other matter. Its return seems mod- 
est reparation for the British Mu- 
seum's avaricious ways in "those 
times.” * 


High Marks 

For profiles in courage, it's hard to 
beat the one that is being sketched in 
Texas by Gov. Mark White and the 
State Legislature. They are holding 
out against legions of parents, teen- 
agers and athletic coaches bent on re- 
pealing or modifying the state's "no 
pass, no play" rule for high school ex- 
tracurricular activities. But the ulti- 
mate test of their resolve is still to 
come. 

Enacted as part of an educational 


reform package last year, the contro- 
versial rule says a student must be 
passing ali his courses or be barred 
from extra curriculars. That means 
no sports, no cheerleading, no band — 
nothing tevond the classroom. 

Since it went *nio effect Jan. 1. the 
rule has caused untold weeping and 
complaining. "The kids hate it. It 
puts them on the spot; they've got to 
perform,” said an English teacher at 
a high school near Houston. “The 
coaches hate it. The academic teach- 
ers. for the most part, love it." 

Opponents lobbying in every avail- 
able forum argue that the rule hurts 
as much as it helps because it de- 
moralizes students. An attempted 
end run through the courts succeeded 
only in bollixing up the state's Class A 
baseball playoff. 

While granting that the demoraliza- 
tion argument may have some merit. 
Governor While and the Legislature 
so far have stood firm and refused to 
modify the rule. 

It will be applied for the first time 
this fall to football players, demigods 
in Texas culture. That will be the 
time for supporters of Academics 
First to root most avidly for Governor 
White and the Legislature. If “no 
pass, no play" survives the high 
school football season, they will be- 
come legends in tbe Lone Star State. 


Letters 


Little Words That Exclude 


To the Editor: 

"Ridiculous" is what Prof. David 
Littlejohn has to say about a Federal 
official's advice to substitute 
“human" for "man," etc., in the 
catalogue of the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley ("U.S. Cites Berkeley 
Catalogue on 'Sexist' Course Depic- 
tions.” news article. May 10). 

Apparently, this mild suggestion is 
the last straw for Mr. Littlejohn, a 
guardian of language purity who finds 
“ombudsperson" and other gender- 
neutral reorderings of old words bar- 
baric. From the high place of his posi- 
tion in a journalism department, be in- 
structs us that language must "evolve 
according to normal daily usage” and 
not be altered "according to the whims 
of persons or groups who suddenly de- 
clare themselves 'offended.' " 

We can be thankful that these stiff- 
necked rules have not always gov- 
erned our language, for otherwise, ra- 
cial and ethnic slurs might still be 
poisoning our public discourse, and 
minorities would continue to be pro- 
hibited from the one right that all ma- 
jorities have long enjoyed: to choose 
their own group labels, like "black." 

Trend-setting communicators have 
taken the risk of appearing foolish in 
the eyes of linguistic bluenoses by 
changing their own language, always 
with the goal of making their mes- 
sage more clear to a larger, more re- 
ceptive audience. That, after all, is 
what communication is all about. 

Like most important chores, chang- 
ing familiar nouns and pronouns to 
new ones is hard work — a bit like, 
learning a new language. I found this 
out while going over my latest book. 

Writing about sailing, 1 had always 
used the word “helmsman" to de- 
scribe the person who steers a boat. 
Finally seeing the light with my ninth 
book, I decided it was time to admit 
women can steer, too, and changed 
the traditional, exclusive word to 
“helms person" or “steerer.” Every 
alteration, 1 felt, was doubling the 
size of my potential readership. 

Do women really care about these 
symbols? During a lecture 1 gave to 
a group of sailors a few months ago, 

I caught myself in mid-“helmsman” 
and in the nick of time changed to 
one of the inclusive alternatives. It 
did not go unnoticed by a woman in 
the second 'row, who rewarded me 


with a big smile and vigorous nod. 

However, in a religious environ- 
ment, the distinction between he and 
she is important ' because of the theo- 
logical context. Exclusivity in refer- 
ence to other persons often goes hand 
in hand with exclusivity in referring 
to God. At the Union Theological 
Seminary, for example, where I have, 
been both student and teacher, any- 
body who habitually refers to the 
Deity as "He" or "She" is In for a 
bout of 1 hard theological argument 
from women and men alike. 

I have heard several women — only 
one or two of them self-styled radical 
feminists — testify movingly (some 
to the point of rage) that the tradi- 
tional use of “Father” in referring to 
God had long shut them out from 
church and faith. 

Of course, like many good causes, 
the freeing of language from exclu- 
sive sexism has not always been 
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graceful. As Murray Kempton once 
wrote, “It is a poor ethic that can't 
drive its possessor to look outrageous 
now and then." Some neologisms are 
awkward at belst and tongue- twist- 
ingly ugly at worst — but so too are a 
great many traditional words and 
phrases in our exceedingly compli- 
cated tongue. Yet given a choice be- 
tween the risk of a little phonetic bar- 
barism and the fact of a language that 
in a few simple nouns and pronouns 
minimizes (if not oppresses) about 
half our fellow human beings, who 
can choose? John Rousmanie re 
S tamford, Conn., May 10, 1985 


Trials Give Us 

What Novels Don’t 

To the Editor: _ 

“Von Billow, and Other Soap 
Operas" by Stephen Gil lers (Op-Ed. 
May 5) ignores the importance of the 
trials of Claus von Biilow, Jean Har- 
ris and John Z. DeLorean apart from 
their legal significance. Granted, 
these trials have become media cir- 
cuses. and that obscures the real rea- 
son for our fascination with them. 

In her book “Mrs. Harris: The 
Death of the Scarsdale Diet Doctor,” 
Diana Trilling points out that the 
story of Mrs. Harris and Herman 
Tamower is emblematic of a certain 
sort of social climbing among the 
middle class. Since Mrs. Trilling is 
known as a serious literary critic, she 
was forced to justify why she decided 
to write about the case, and her rea- 
soning is potent: 

Whereas the novel once reflected 
and interpret®* the manners and 
morals of a society, the novel no 
longer regularly supplies us withthfe 
type of “information." As Mrs. Trill- 
ing says of Mrs. Harris: “She was 
material asking to be written with no 
one to write her." and “in Mrs. Har- 
ris we saw just such a person as 
makes a significant figure in fiction" 
(page 336). . . . . 

I am not the only reader of the book 
to compare it to the Theodore Dreiser 
novel “An American Tragedy.” Both 
reveal to us the dark side of theAmer- 
ican dream — as does tbe DeLorean 
case — and the striving of Americans 
to elevate themselves both economi- 
cally and culturally in society. 

Jean Harris and Dr. Tarnower are 
almost archetypal figures: she, the 
single working mother who had to 
forge a career for herself and her chil- 
dren at a time when it was not really 
fashionable to do so; he. the upwardly 
mobile immigrant wbo bettered him- 
self not only through education but 
also the correct social posturing. 

In the end. it was not the public’s 
fascination with the characters in the 
Scarsdale Diet murder case, as it was 
called, or with John DeLorean’s 
failed business and' marriage, that 
was tragic. The tragedy was the 
downfall of middle-class citizens who 
were victims of their middle-class 
lives. Daniel M. SHaw 

New York, May 10, 1985 


Health, Too, Is an Issue Vanishing Songbird Trail Leads to Tropics 
In South African Mines 


To the Editor: 

"South African Union Storms Apart- 
heid's Bastions" (news article. May 
14) highlights the struggle between the ' 
National Union of Mineworkers and 
the owners of the gold mines. Underre- 
ported in this struggle is miner con- 
cern over job safety and health issues, 
as well as economics. The emerging 
black unions have begun to target 
working conditions and racist worker- 
compensation laws. 

Asbestos is also mined in South Af- 
rica. and a 1984 attempt to organize 
asbestos miners was met with mas- 
sive layoffs. Occupational lung dis- 
ease was meanwhile so common at 
this mine that a company official said 
of the miners: “They are like plastic 
syringes. You use them and when 
they are damaged you throw them 
back to the homelands.” Workers' 
compensation set by law is about 
$12,000 plus a $200-a -month pension 
for whites, compared with a one-time 
payment of $900 for blacks. 

The second largest black miners' 
union has begun an international 
campaign to close South Africa's as- 
bestos mines. The secretary general 
of the Black Allied Mining and Con- 
struction Workers Union has said, 
"We’d rather starve than sell our 
lives." Barry Castleman 

Baltimore. May 15, 1985 
The writer is an environmental 
Consultant. 


To the Editor: 

Recent studies on the conspicuous 
absence of songbirds in tbe Northeast 
conclude there is a link between tbe 
declining bird populations and the de- 
struction of the habitats these birds 
have migrated to every winter for 
eons, namely the tropical forest of 
Central and South America. 

When It is considered that more 
than 11 million acres of the forest In 
these areas are. lost each year and 
that a third of ali birds in North 
America migrate to these forests, the 
consequences are obvious. 

A major reason for the deforesta- 
tion is conversion to pasture land to 
produce cheap beef for the insatiable 
North American appetite for "fast 
food" hamburgers. Once this fragile 
and poor soil is exhausted of nutrients 
and quick money-making possibil- 
ities, it is abandoned to erosion. 

This short-sighted "boom and 
bust" exploitation is robbing tbe re- 
gion and its people of their integrity, 
and the world of its once-abundant di- 
versity of plant and animal life. 

Our need to grasp how social and 
economic issues interrelate with con- 
servation on a global scale has never 
been made more clearly apparent. 
When the felling of trees thousands of 
miles away has an effect on tbe life 
found in our own backyard, isn’t that 
reason to re-evaluate the situation 
and the ethics involved? 

This could truly be the start of a 
"silent spring” the likes of which even 


Rachel Carson could not have imag- 
ined. RON Raz 

Bronx, May 17. 1985 
, The writer. is an enyironmentalistin- 
volved in internal io/paL programs*’- 
• 

To the Editor: 

. Two recent correspondents have 
suggested acid rain as the culprit in 
reduced sightings of birds this 
spring. It seems quite probable that 
the observations are correct, but I 
think the prolonged draught that has 
affected tbe East Coast is likely to be 
the major villain. Drought is devas- 
tating to populations of smaller, 
birds. John R. Martindale 

Boston, May 19, 1985 
a 

To the Editor: 

The headline over Henriette Mar- 
cus’s May 17 letter asks, "Where Are 
the Birds of Yesteryear?” Possibly in 
some peregrine falcon’s stomach. 

For the last 10 years, with little fan- 
fare, a massive, highly successful re- 
lease program for the peregrinevfal- 
con, has been taking place in the east- 
ern United States. 

The peregrine's diet consists almost 
entirely of birds, 60 percent of them 
songbirds and other small birds. It con- 
sumes great quantities of warblers, 
thrushes, chickadees, blue jays and 
flickers, to name a few of its favorites. 

So, if any of those birds are missing, 
it just might not be because of acid 
rain. Dorothy Loring Taylor 

Virginia, 111., May 18, 1985 


‘We Have Had Many Success Stories at the Defense Department' 


To the Editor: 

From the journalist’s perspective, 
“good news is not news.” This is un- 
fortunate, because we have had many 
success stories at the Defense De- 
partment. America needs to know 
that. Distorted reporting, no matter 
how “newsworthy,” should never be 
news! Thus, I must take strong ex- 
ception to your May 16 editorial “Why 
G.E. Became a Pickpocket." 

You ascribe General Electric’s 
wrongdoing to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s “culture of sleaze and border- 
line morality in which such behavior 
is deemed acceptable.” That descrip- 
tion is irresponsible and untrue. Be- 
cause defrauding the Defense Depart- 
ment is unacceptable, G.E. will suf- 
fer the consequences. Even G.E. is 
not blaming the Pentagon for its ao- 
tions. Far from it, G.E. is pleading 
guilty to defrauding the Air Force 
and, ultimately, the American tax- 
payer. Because this Administration 
refuses to accept such behavior, we 
will vigorously prosecute any defense 
contractor who breaks the law. 

“Despite recent attempts at re- 
form," you charge, "the Pentagon 
has destroyed competition.” Once 
again, this statement is patently un- 
true. Since fiscal year 1980, our 
yearly competitive contracts have in- 
creased by 37 percent to more than 
six million contracts. During fiscal 

The Times welcomes fellers from 
readers, tetters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the targe volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


year 1984 alone. Department of De- 
fense competitive awards increased 
to more than $53 billion, or 43 percent 
of all procurement dollars; 29 percent 
more was awarded as follow-on dol- 
lars to previously competed con- 
tracts. Only 28 percent was noncom- 
petitive. And much of that was caused 
by Congressional rules. For example, 
we are forbidden to have a competitor 
for the M-l tank engine. 

Competition can cut costs and in- 
crease efficiency. That is why I be- 
lieve competition constitutes a neces- 
sary ingredient for a stronger and 
more secure America. That is why we 
are increasing competition in our pro- 
curement. 

The Pentagon is a demanding cus- 
tomer. it is the American taxpayer, 
not the defense contractor, to whom 
we owe our allegiance. That is why 
we are suspending payments to con- 
tractors who make improper claims. 

You make no reference to my 
policy that places the burden on the 
contractor to certify, under penalty of 
perjury, that his submitted costs are 


proper. The Government requires no 
less of us as honest taxpayers when 
we submit our individual tax returns 
each year. Nor do you tell your read- 
ers about the 400 contractors who 
have been suspended or debarred 
from doing business with the Penta- 
gon over the last year alone. One of 
the prerogatives of an editorial writer 
is the power of selective exclusion. 
Clearly, you have exercised that 
power. 

As custodians of America’s de- 
fense investments, we are aggres- 
sively reforming the poor procure- 
ment practices of the past. In the pro- 
cess, some unacceptable practices 
are coming to light. When they do, we 
take corrective action. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, under ray leader- 
ship, will not let the pockets of Amer- 
ican taxpayers be picked. Defense 
contractors realize that, and the 
American people as well need to 
know that waste in defense will not be 
tolerated. Caspar Weinberger 
S ecretary of Defense 
Washington, May 18, J985 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

All Quiet 
Along the 
Potomac 

Washington 

T he Arlington National Cemetery, 
halfway between Robert E. 
Lee's house on the Virginia slope 
of the Potomac and Mr. Lincoln's me- 
morial on the other side, was very 
quiet and beautiful this Memorial 
Day weekend. 

Friday morning in the rain, the Old 
Guard of the Third Infantry planted a 
small American flag on every one of 
the 169,000 graves. Then came the sur- 
vivors of three generations with their 
children and their grandchildren and 
their flowers, transforming the ceme- 
tery into a symbol of birth and hope. 

This, I suppose, is what Gen. John 
A. Logan, then Commander in Chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
had in mind when, on May 5, 1868, he 
issued an order appointing May 30 of 
that year as a day to decorate the 
graves of the dead — apparently 
choosing that day as the date of dis- 
charge of the last Union volunteer in 
the War Between the States. 

In those early days, it was called 
Decoration Day in some but not all 
states. Later ft became a national 
holiday called Memorial Day. The 
British gave it the gentler name of 
Remembrance Day. 

There is one popular view now, best 
expressed by the poet Christina Ros- 
setti: “Better far that you should for- 
get and smile than that you should 
remember and be sad." But presum- 
ably all these monuments in Washing- 
ton weren’t built to remind us to forget. 

Just up toward the Capitol from the 
Lincoln Memorial is the Vietnam Me- 
morial with 58,022 names etched on it. 
Stand in the swale and watch the 
families go by. running their fingers 
down the names until they come to 
their guy, holding on to one another, 
with the tears on their cheeks. 

There is plenty to remember that 
has all but been forgotten. Not only 
the carnage of the two world wars, 
which the Allies handled so badly in 
recent weeks, but so many other 
atrocities that few people dare to re- 
call them. 

According to the Center for Defense 
Information in Washington, there 
have been over 130 wars in this world 
since 1945. in which over 16 million 
people have been killed. This same 
source estimates that there are 41 
wars, rebellions and uprisings of one 
sort or another going on at the present 
Hirne, the death toll ofwhichis beyond 
ate** 

The Iraq-Iran War, for example/ is 
one of the most brutal of the century, 
with casualties well above even the 
slaughter of the Israeli- Arab wars — 
some officials, here put deaths not in 
the tens but the hundreds of thousands. 


Much to 
remember 
that is 
mostly . 
forgotten 


We can't calculate the death toll in 
the Arab-Israeli wars or in Lebanon bfr 
cause most of the victims were civil- 
ians lost in the rubble; not to mention 

the tribal wars of Africa, where nobody 

knows how many lives have been lost, 
or in Afghanistan, where even Mikhail 
Gorbachev probably has only the 
vaguest idea of what’s going on. 

One of the ironic things about many 

of these struggles is that most of the 
combatants can’t say what they’re 
fighting about, other than that- they 
want to get rid of the other guy. 

It’s not like the old religious wars, 
where the battle was between believ- 
ers, each of whom thought there was 
only one road to heaven, and the 
Protestants were sure it didn’t run 


Hne. 

in Ireland and in the Indian 
re have religious wars not 
elievers, but between fac- 
elievers, and in the Western 
lave Manorial and Remem- 

s without knowing what it is . 

posed to remember. 

-esident Wilson celebrated 
3ay during the First . World 
isted not only on remember- 
d who had defended the Re- 
in trying to put an end to the 

Dad killed them and might 
e nation in the future, 
till the problem, and I sup- 
ils think about it when they 
dte on Memorial Day; but 
t isn't the thing that comes 
ly the old folks can’t help 
ber. After the rain and the 
of the graves at Arlington, 
n took to its wheels and 
r the seashore and the 
, and why not? 

it week of May. there is no 

*tch of country than from 
between the Potomac and 
lannock to the Blue Ridge, 
the battlefields of the for- 
I War to the Skyline Drive, 
hristina Rossetti was right 
ter to smile and forget than 
»r and be sad, but that's not 
ihoice before the American 
Memorial Day. For if they 
Lee’s house on the slope of 
suss the Potomac, at the 
e^the Capitol and tbemonu- 
=>ln and Jefferson, They 


G.O.P., Party of International Revolution 


By Barry Rubin 


Washington 

W ho would have 
thought it? It 
seems to go 
against every- 
thing that 
they've tradi- 
tionally stood for, but the Republi- 
cans have become the party of inter- 
national revolution. Determined 
when possible to topple regimes 
deemed Communist or pro-Soviet, 
they are urging the United States to 
back guerrilla insurgency in Nicara- 
gua, Afghanistan. Cambodia and An- 
gola. 

In some cases, particularly Nicara- 
gua, they have met bitter opposition 
at home. In others, like Afghanistan, 
most Democrats have lent their sup- 
port. This is probably as it should be. 
Whether we like it or not. support for 
local insurgencies is quickly becom- 
ing an acceptable means of working 
our will in the third world. The chal- 
lenge now iS to distinguish between 
cases, sorting the effective from the 

counterproductive ones. 

Certainly, the ironies are a little 
shocking. Once the Cubans wrote 
guerrilla warfare manuals; now it is 
the Central Intelligence Agency. John 
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F. Kennedy toyed with counterinsur- 
gency; the Republicans have taken it 
a big step further to plain insurgency. 
You half expect Vice President Bush 
to disappear en route lo a foreign 
leader's funeral, emerging — with 
beard, olive-drab fatigues and an AK- 
47 cradled in his arms — in some 
third world jungle. 

How do the Republicans justify 
their tactics? They focus on the ends 
— fighting dictatorships and repres- 
sion, particularly the Communist 
variety, and promoting human 
rights. And in today's climate, when 
Soviet repression and military might 
once again loom large in the minds of 
many Americans, these are effective, 
arguments. The invasion of Afghani- 
stan. the mass murders in Cambodia, 
the hostage crisis and the rise of Soli- 
darity have reminded many Amer- 
icans of the need lo fight both per- 
verted revolution and Communist 
tyranny. 

Ronald Reagan won a landslide re- 
election by promising an America 
that could stand tall and go on Ihe of- 
fensive. Most voters are stiii strongly 
opposed to direct military interven- 
tion and old-style, C.l.A.-organized 
fighting bands. But support for “suit- 
able,” indigenous liberation move- 
ments is cheap and increasingly 
easier for many people to accept, 
both morally and politically. 

Washington should realize, how- 
ever. that there are limits to this sup- 
port. 

First, the Soviet Union does not 


worry about how much suffering in- 
surgencies cause local people, but 
that is not how the American system 
works or American voLers think. 

Second, if support for insurgencies 
is going lo help American and local 
interests — and not discredit Wash- 
ington and its allies — it must back 
functioning movements with real in- 
digenous support. Similarly, "our” 
insurgents will truly have to be “free- 
dom fighters,’’ even if they are not 
equal to the Founding Fathers. 

Third, such activities must be ap-. 
propriate to our regional goals and 
broader strategies, including diplo- 
macy. When the Administration’s in- 
tentions cannot be trusted — because 
it seeks to escalate further or has no 
interest in serious negotiations — 
backing insurgents will be unpopular. 
To refuse lo support the rebels in such 
circumstances, as the Democrats 
have done in the case of the “con- 
tras," does not necessarily mean en- 
dorsement for existing regimes. 

Helping the Afghan guerrillas fits 


these conditions, largely because 
they have so much popular support. 
The Russians are clearly the aggres- 
sors in this instance and are blocking 
meaningful talks about allowing an 
independent Afghanistan. Helping 
rebels in Cambodia is more question- 
able, since the non-Communist guer- 
rillas there do little fighting and may 
in fact do more to legitimize the mur- 
derous Marxist guerrillas with whom 
they are allied than to sabotage the 
Vietnamese occupation. 

The situation is the most complex 
in Nicaragua, where a legitimate op- 
position with a wide base of support 
struggles with an openly Marxist re- 
gime that is leaning further and fur- 
ther toward the Soviet Union. Demo- 
crats should be unapologetic about 


supporting the political opposition 
there, but they are right to be leery 
about the “contras" — mainly be- 
cause C-I.A. control is. discrediting 
the qpposition and promoting the 
most reactionary contra leaders. The 
. war also gives Managua an excuse 
for a domestic crack-down, a military 
buildup and greater dependence on 
Moscow. Finally, many Americans 
are disappointed that the Administra- 
tion is not reaping the benefits of the 
pressure it has already applied to 
achieve a political solution. 

So far. at least, the Democrats have 
shown sound instincts in assessing con- 
servative liberationism. Support for in- 
surgencies may be in vogue, but for- 
eign policy must mean more than over- 
throwing governments we don’t like. □ 
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Rx for Disaster: a Surcharge on Imports 


By Heniy Aaron 
' 4- and: Robert Lawrence 

- .tii . i ni - unii -J >_.i. 

■ washing?^ 
m truly atrocious idea is gain- 
wm ing strength here. Sup- 

# W port is gathering for a ’ 
20 percent surcharge 
# m on all imports — al- 
iJLm though the real target 

is Japan. The appeal of the proposal 
is simple. America’s international 
trade deficit in 1984 was $107.9 billion. 
Japan makes it hard for foreigners to 
gain a toehold, much less a leading 
position, in its domestic markets ; last 
year, America’s deficit with Japan 
alone was $34 billion. In addition, the 
Federal budget is awash- in a seem- 
ingly limitless ocean of red ink. 

A surcharge would seem to "help 
with all three problems. A 20 percent 
surcharge could reduce the trade 
deficit by more than half and reduce 
imports from Japan by some $li.5 bil- 

Henry Aaron and Robert Lawrence- 
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lion. Also, it would raise Federal 
revenues $65 billion per year — if im- 
ports did not fall. 

So what, is wrong with an .idea that 
vtoiiltT produce such beneficial ef- 
fects? The answer is: It would not 
produce these effects, but it would 
produce others, virtually all 
bad. 

A surcharge would do much less for 
our trade position than supporters 
claim, even if other countries did not 
retaliate. Though the added revenues 
would be useful because they would 
reduce Federal borrowing and. 
through a chain of effects, tend to 
lower the trade deficit, the direct ef- 
fect of a surcharge— a drop in the de- 
mand for imported goods — would cut 
the number of dollars spent on im- 
ports and thereby available to for- 
eigners. As always, a reduction in 
supply would increase price, and a 
rise in the value of the dollar would 
hurt our exports and offset some of 
Che surcharge’s effects on imports. 
The balance of trade might well im- 
prove, but probably not by 
much. 

The price of this small and uncer-. 


It would 

invite 

retaliation 


tain gain would be the risk of interna- 
tional economic catastrophe. Any im- 
provement in America’s trade posi- 
tion could be eliminated if other coun- 
tries retaliated. No country would 
passively accept a 20 percent sur- 
charge, because of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade — 
the current rules of international 
trade. 

GATT arose after World War II be- 
cause alt major nations recognized 
that the duration and severity of the 
Great Depression had been greatly 
increased by the myopic efforts of 
many nations — including-notably the 
United States — to restrict imports 
and thereby export unemployment. 
The cumulative effect of these efforts 


ABROAD AT HOME | Anthony Lewis 

To the Extremes 


N ot many deliberate acts of a 
sovereign government carry 
implications as profoundly per- 
plexing as Israel’s decision to ex- 
change 1,150 Palestinian prisoners for 
3 captured Israeli soldiers. It was an 
act arising from the deepest instincts 
of the state — but in its results, men- 
acing to the state. 

One of the raisons d’&tre of Zionism 
has always been the protection of 
Jews from persecution and danger. 
That was fundamental, given the ter- 
rible facts of Jewish history during 
the Diaspora. For the first time in 
2,000 years there would be a state 
with the power to protect Jews. 

Israel has exercised that responsi- 
bility without question since its birth 
in 1948. It has concerned itself with 
Jewish political prisoners in Argen- 
tina and the Soviet Union. It carried 
out the daring rescue of Israeli hos- 
• tagesat Entebbe. And of course it has 
been especially committed to secur- 
ing the release of its own citizen-sol- 
diers when captured. 

"The redemption of prisoners is a 
cardinal Jewish precept," Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres said in justify- 
ing last week’s exchange. 

But the precept — the deep instinct 
— clashed in this case with other- 
strong emotions. For the three Israeli 
soldiers had been held by a terrorist 
organization, the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command. And its head. Ahmed Ja- 
brii, had exacted a high price for their 
release in extended negotiations. 

The r,150 men let go by Israel in- 
cluded many who were not soldiers 
captured in battle but convicted ter- 
rorists; 380 of them serving lire sen- 
tences. And 600 were allowed to go to 
their homes in Israel: or the territo- 
ries it occupies. 


Israelis had been very sympathetic 
with the three captured soldiers and 
their families, who met politicians 
and often appeared on television. But 
the price paid left many people in an 
anguishing dilemma. They were out- 
raged at the Government — for doing 
something that they, too, felt a com- 
pulsion to do. 

The dilemma divided even former 
Israeli chiefs of military intelligence. 
Shlomo Gazit told Thomas L. Fried- 
man of The New York Times that he 
was disgusted — “Never again will 
Israel be able to condemn any other 
country which will be blackmailed 
into freeing terrorists who have killed 
Jews." But Aharon Yariv said Israel 
had in fact been negotiating with ter- 
rorists for years despite a proclaimed 
policy against doing so: "This case 
only takes it an increment farther. 

Yehoshafat Harkabi, a third for- 
mer intelligence chief, called the ex- 
change “a big mistake’’ when I spoke 
with him. “We have made ourselves 
targets for squeezing," he said. 

But Professor Harkabi had a 
deeper political reason for concern. It 
was that bitterness at the release of 
convicted terrorists would feed the 
forces in Israel that want to annex the 
occupied territories and even expel 
their Arab inhabitants. The idea of 
expulsion is pushed by Rabbi Meir 
Kahane, who is believed to have sig- 


Israel’s 

prisoner 

exchange 


nificantly more support now than 
when his party "won his one seal in the 
Knesset last year. 

Right-wing figures in Israel, in 
reaction to Lhe prisoner exchange, de- 
manded a pardon for Jews convicted 
of anti-Arab terrorism or now on 
trial. They are charged with grave 
terrorist acts: explosions that 
maimed West Bank mayors, the in- 
discriminate murder of Arab stu- 
dents in Hebron, a plot to blow up the 
holiest mosques in Jerusalem. 

Professor Harkabi’s fear, in short, 
is that the prisoner exchange will help 
the extremists on both sides. Ahmed 
Jabril may be seen by Palestinians as 
a man who gets things done. And 
more Israelis may be encouraged to 
believe that security lies only in 
force, not in political resolution of the 
conflict with the Arabs. 

Extremism seems to me a suicidal 
policy for Israel. That can be seen in 
the very action that led to the capture 
of the three soldiers; the 1982 invasion 
of Lebanon. Ariel Sharon's hubris, his 
belief that military force could crush 
Palestinian nationalism, cost Israel 
650 lives and fearful psychological 
wounds. 

Israel’s path to long-term security 
can lie only in accommodation with 
the Palestinians, who are mostly 
moderate people of bourgeois in- 
stincts. They too. in their diaspora, 
want the protection of a state, how- 
ever small and tied to others. Israel’s 
aim, difficult as it is to achieve, 
should be to give Palestinians a stake 
in some political order. 

“I want moderation on both 
sides,” Professor Harkabi said. Did 
he despair? I asked. "It is a hard 
time for moderates," he said — “all 
over the world. But there a re ups and 
downs." * * 


was a worldwide collapse of trade and 
increased overall unemployment. 

GATT flatly prohibits broad import 
"taxes unless a country finds that it 
has a balance-of-payments deficit. 
The problem for supporters of the 
proposed import surcharge is that the 
United States is currently running a 
balance-of-payments surplus, be- 
cause capital inflows more than off- 
set our awesome trade deficit. If we 
were to impose an import surcharge, 
we would be grossly violating GATT 
rules. 

No American should doubt that 
other nations — not just Japan — 
would object violently if we flouted 
GATT. Domestic forces in these coun- 
tries would drive them to fight back 
— farmers who fear cheap American 
grain and meat, financial institutions 
that fear competition from American 
banks, high-technology companies 
that know Lhat we lead the world in 
many fields. Such retaliation would 
not only injure the United States but 
also threaten the entire fabric of 
world trade. The problem of the trade 
and budget, deficits, serious though 


they are, does not justify such a 
risk. 

The proposed .import 
not even weli-sdit&Tto 
problems. Our deficit problem is 
long-term and grows worse with 
time; a temporary surcharge, a cos- 
metic Band-Aid, would- do .nothing to 
cure our fundamental fiscal illness. 

Furthermore, the problem of the 
trade deficit lies not in Japanese 
xenophobia but in ourselves. The Fed- 
eral deficit absorbs most domesti- 
cally generated net private saving, 
forcing the United States to go abroad 
for credit. The trade deficit repre- 
sents, in large part, just the delivery 
of those goods bought abroad on for- 
eign credit. 

Congressional leaders who want to 
help American industry compete both 
at home and abroad should face the 
real problem: they -should cut Fed- 
eral spending or raise taxes enough to 
eliminate our need to borrow abroad. 
In their frustration, they should not 
muck around with solutions . that 
won't work and that may cause ecp- 
nomic disaster. O 



Its True, Iliteracy 
HitsTeechers 


By Thomas Simmons 

- Berkeley, Calif. 

N ot long ago, I wrote a 
letter requesting 
a recommendation 
from a distinguished 
professor. As 1 was 
about to stuff the let- 
ter into an envelope, I glanced at it 
and saw that I had written “it’s 
place" instead of ‘Its place.” I had 
substituted a contraction for a posses- 
sive! 

1 am not a fiendish grammarian. I 
swear it on a stack of manuals of 
style. No. I am a plain instructor of 
English at a large university, and I 
want to tell you a riveting tale of woe. 

I was once a model student. Never 
did I confuse “it’s" with “its," nor did 
I use the phrase "life style" or write 
something as inane as "artists have 
to live in poverty in order to survive.” 

I admit I was not the best speller ■— 
especially of words like "existence’ 
— but when a teacher in high school 
threatened to fail me if I continued to 
write “existance,” 1 adapted quickly. 
Mine was a harsh world — a realm of 
linguistic Darwinism, some said — 
but 1 kept my prose fit, and it sur- 
vived. Then I became a teacher. 

At that admittedly strange junc- 
ture. something peculiar began to 
happen. I found thai my ability to 
speak and write began to deteriorate. 

I was puzzled. Was 1 losing brain 
cells? Was it some as-yei-unknown 
disfunction of eye and hand? 1 con- 
sulted my doctor, but he merely ad- 
vised me to exercise more. Though 1 
strained my back, I did not solve my 
problem. One day, while grading a 
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freshman paper, I came upon a sen- 
tence much like: “In David Thoreaus 
Walden, the author wants to show 
how man can preserve it’s hope in the 

midst of a sea of tranquillity. I h£d 

the answer: illiteracy is contagious. 

Never before had such a thought Oc- 
curred to me, and yet it explained my 
lapses of grammar and syntax. I had 
encountered an occupationaHttzattt. 

I had heard about the sacrifices 
teachers make, the hardships they 
endure — and I had scoffed. Now, in 
the classroom, I understood. I was on 
the front lines of a battle in which I, 
loo, might become a casualty. Some 
years down the road, 1 might be the 
one to write the very same dreadful 
sentence I was reading. The thought 
was breath-taking. v 

I once had a teacher who made a 
useful observation about misspellings 
and misused apostrophes. “Language 
is a system of parts," he announced 
matter-of-factly, “andevery part h^s 
its meaning. If we get careless -with 
these little meanings, we wifiall ulti- 
mately be reduced to the common 
grunt." At the time the only personfo 
the class who took him seriously was 
a fiendish grammarian. But now L'm 
not so sure the fiend was wrong. 

I'm teaching a generation of stu- 
dents who seem never to have learned 
English grammar in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, as I did. I’m also 
teaching a generation of students 
who. at best, shrug when I ^11 them 
that the difference between Tho- 
reaus" and “Tboreau’s” is, more than 
the difference between an “A" and a 
“B." Is it just a coincidence thatjl 
also see more sentences that, them- 
selves, are intellectually careless or 
literally thoughtless? 

Maybe I should just start carrying 
a copy of Strunk and White's "Ele- 
ments of Style" in my hip pocket. It's 
thin, but it works wonders against 
contagion. O 
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Moore Has Fun With James Bond 


By MAUREEN DOWD 


J ames Bond's hotel room at 
the Pierre in New York is 
something of a disappoint- 
ment. There are no beautiful 
women with funny names 
sprawled on the bed. No frosty vodka 
martinis, stirred or shaken, on the 
coffee table. And, alas, no Doctor No. 

There is only a polite, middle-aged 
British gentleman offering a chair 
and a glass of Perrier. It is hard to get 
used to Roger Moore without the 
usual archvillains and glamorous ac- 
couterments. 

He seems so alone, so vulnerable, 
so ready for some really tough ques- 
tions. But, like his celluloid counter- 
part, the 57-year-old actor who stars, 
in the 14th Bond movie by the pro- 
ducer Albert (Cubby) Broccoli. "A 
View to a Kill,” is urbane and unflap- 
pable. 

He is certainly not ruffled by the re- 
cent newspaper interview with 
Pierce Brosnan, star of television’s 
“Remington Steele,” saying he likes 
the notion of being Mr. Moore's suc- 
cessor as Secret Agent 007. 

"He’d be splendid. I’m quite sure,” 
says Mr. Moore, raising his right eye- 
brow ever so slightly to indicate that 
he has no intention of turning over the 
role that has made him a multimil- 
lionaire — yet. The Moore eyebrows, 
fabled for their expressiveness, often v 
lift when the always courteous actor * 
is curbing his wry wit. 

He is equally unfazed by a question 
about whether he frets about aging. 
“I don’t worry." he says. “That’s 
why I’m Dorian Gray.” 

Did he feel threatened by the come- 
back of Sean Connery two years ago 
in a rival Bond film portraying .the 
agent as more human and less a card- 
board superhero? 

“I think the director, not being 
English, didn’t understand what was, 
happening in development of charac- 
ters in terms of what is English and 
what is not English. Sean deserved 
better than that.*’ Mr. Moore says 
that he and his friend Mr. Connery 
had dinner several times to compare 
notes about their respective stunts 
and villains. 

It begins to dawn on one that it may 
be impossible to pierce this aura of 
ageless cool. He sits calmly, looking 
altogether perfect, from his golden 
tan to his gleaming Gucci loafers. 

“Don’t you get bored doing this role 
over and over?” he was asked. 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Moore replies 
smoothly. “You can’t be bored. 



Roger Moore plays Agent 007 and Grace Jones is the villainess May Day in “A View to 
a Kill,” at local theaters— “I don’t like to play him as a true-blue hero,” says Mr. Moore. 


You’re up there being somebody else. 
You're James Bond." 

Oh. 

Certainly there must have been 
some clashes with Grace Jones, the 
striking rock singer and New York 
night club personality who plays the 
villainess. May Day. She is clearly 
Mr. Moore's temperamental oppo- 
site. 

His eyebrow lifts sharply. A good 
sign. 

"Occasionally." he confides, "I 
would have to unplug her cassette re- 
corder. Such loud music. And that 
mad, hysterical laughter. Oh, I sup- 
pose she was a bit nervous of me be- 
cause she was giving the odd inter- 
view where she was trying to point 
out that Hans, her boyfriend, would 
be far more suited to playing the role 
than myself. So presumably she was 
waiting for the day to arrive when 1 
would read it and throw an ax at her." 

“I didn't." he hastens to assure, 
smiling. "But I had that as a sword of 
Damocles to hold over her head." 

Unlike Mr. Connery, who used to 
complain about being “bottled in 


Bond," Mr. Moore says he has suf- 
fered no personal or professional 
identity crisis by associating himself 
for such a long time with such a popu- 
lar role. 

Asked how he views the role, he 
says simply: “I see it the way thaL 
Cubby Broccoli wants to see it. He is 
the fellow in charge, and I'm not 
going to make waves." 

When he first took over as James 
Bond in 1973. in “Live and Let Die," 
he tried to change some characteris- 
tics to make the rale his own. For in- 
stance, he points out, his Bond never 
orders vodka martinis, as Mr. Con- 
nery's did, although over the years 
other characters have begun ordering 
them for him. 

Mr. Moore, the son of a London po- 
liceman. plays the role with more ac- 
cent on camp and less on sex than Mr. 
Connery did, and he tries to "get the 
fun out of it, let the audience know 
that if they want to scream hysteri- 
cally. they can." 

“My attitude is that it's completely 
unreal," he says. “Here you've got 
this secret agent who's recognized by 


every barman in the world and they 
know that he takes his vodka martinis 
shaken and not stirred. It’s crazy. 
What sort of secret agent is that? So 
you know that it is a spoof already be- 
fore you start. 

• “l don't like to play him as a true- 
blue hero," he continues. “There's al- 
ways a moment of doubt in Bond’s 
mind. I mean, if 1 save the girl, I may 
get killed doing it. So I always let that 
go through my mind and then say, 
'Oh, to hell with it. I’ve read the 
script. I know I’m going to live.’ ” 

He enjoys that communion of camp 
with the audience. Praising Christo- 
pher Walken's performance as Max 
Zorin — a mysterious industrialist 
who intends to make a killing on the 
world microchip market by causing 
an earthquake in California’s Silicon 
Valley — Mr. Moore says he espe- 
cially loved Mr. Walken’s hysterical 
laugh when he plunges to his death at 
the end of the movie. “He knew he’d 
be back and going to see it at the pre- 
miere,” Mr. Moore says. 

And he revels in the immutable 
Bond universe of good and evil. He re- 
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you've got 60 to a hundred people 
standing around and electricians up 
on the rail staring down. There’s vary 
little romance. If you can get really 
excited about doing that, you should 
be starring in blue movies." 

Mr. Moore says be has no ambi- 
tions to play such roles as Hamlet or 
Lear “But I wouldn't mind playing 
Richard,” he jokes, curling his lithe 
body into a humpback. He says that 
he played a "loser” in a movie he did 
between the last two Bond films, 
which has been put in limbo, .pending 
a distribution fight, but that he ha s to 
be careful not to stray too far from his 
heroic image. 

He never worries about the role 
going stale. “I don’t have to hype my- 
self up,” he says. "It’s not like sort of 
being a singer and having to stretch 
your vocal cords in the dressing room 
before you go on so that you can reach 
a high C. If I haven’t learned the 
lines, then I make ’em up.” 


calls a love scene early in the movie 
with Grace Jones, who, according to 
the movie's production notes, "com- 
mits herself to murder and love-mak- 
ing with equal amounts of passion. " 

“If they get in between the sheets 
with Bond in the first two reels,” Mr. 
Moore explains, “then you know 
they'll have to pay for their sins. 
There’s a little justice being meted 
out by Cubby Broccoli.” 

The predictability, he says, is what 
the audience likes. "It’s exactly the 
same as a child wanting to hear a bed- 
time story and if you change a word 
or leave out a few lines because you 
think he’s fallen asleep or you’re 
bored and you want to get off to bed 
yourself, look out. We want the com- 
fort of the sameness.” 

The biggest change in Bond has 
been the costly cinematic "can you 
top this?” game the producers play 
with the opening titles and the stunts. 
Mr. Moore points out that the opening 


Moore, son of a London policeman, 
plays the role with more accent on 
camp and less on sex than Connery did. 


sequence of “A View to a Kill;’’ an 
acrobatic and aerial ski shootout on a 
glacier, cost $1.5 million — half a mil- 
lion more than the entire budget of 
the first Bond movie, “Doctor No,” In 
1962. 

Asked about the diminishing sex 
scenes, Mr. Moore says, “There’s al- 
ways been less sex in Bond than peo- 
ple think there is. Cubby said years 
ago that Bond was sadism , for the 
family. The notion of sexuality in 
Bond stems from Ursula Andress 
coming out of the water in ‘Dr. No’ 
wearing a bikini which by today’s 
standards would be a golfing outfit. 
Sex in Bond is suggested but never 
suggestive.” 

Doing love scenes with the world’s 
most exotic women, he says, is an 
overrated pastime. “They always 
pick the coldest day of the year,” he 
says, “and usually a Monday morn- 
ing when the studio’s beat shut all 
weekend, and the heat’s been turned 
off, so you're freezing cold. And 


While Mr. Moore likes to project a 
blase attitude, it is clear as he talks 
that he regards each new Bond as a 
challenge and works hard to bring 
fresh touches. 

“Acting is like playing tennis, a line 
or a ball is served and hopefully you 
don't double-fault. Sometimes you 
work with people and it’s rather like 
playing squash against an absorbent 
wall. That ball is not bouncing back at 
you. Then you have 1 to play around 
with it. You have to invent other 
things." 

If he does tire of Bond one day and 
pass the role along to someone else, 
what traits will his successor need? 

“Well, you have to be prepared to 
get up early and say your lines and 
not trip over the furniture,” says Mr. 
Moore, his eyebrow starting to rise. 
“And you have to be prepared to an- 
swer questions with a smile on your 
face when you’re asked how your 
Bond compares to Roger Moore's.” 


Stallone’s ‘Rambo’ Delivers 
A Fantasy About Revenge 


By VINCENT CANBY 




£tm m MI hat is it you want?" the puzzled but ad- 
miring colonel of the Green Berets asks 
Rambo (Sylvester Stallone), the “pure 
fighting machine” who has just re- 
turned from a solo undercover opera- 
tion in present-day Vietnam. Rambo, who doesn't like to 
talk much, pulls his brain cells together. "I wan’ ... I 
wan’ . . " he says with some difficulty, "I wan' this coun- 
try to love us as much as we loved it.” 

The tense of that last verb could be wrong — it might 
be “love" instead of "loved" — but this is the pith of the 
final speech in "Rambo: First Blood Part II,” the latest 
and potentially the most visible in what is turning into a 
whole new crop of Vietnam films, not about the war as it 
was fought and as it came to an end 10 years ago. but as it 
has come to look to the macho mind of today. 

Love is the nominal key. However, vengeance is the 
basic motive and fantastic, larger-than-life action is the 
method of these films. More than anything else, they re- 
flect a revisionist popular attitude toward a war that, in 
the 1970’s, was seen as a harrowing American disgrace in 
movies like "Apocalypse Now" and "Coming Home." 

The new Vietnam films— including "Rambo," Chuck 
Norris's "Missing in Action" (1984) and “Missing in Ac- 
tion 2,” released earlier this year, and "Uncommon 
Valor” (1963), plus segments of such TV shows as “Mag- 
num, P.I." and "Airwolf” — don't deny that the war was 
lost. That’s not possible. Instead, they restart the war 
that, thqy say. United States Government fuddy-duddies 
would not allow to be won 10 years ago and. this time, 
score decisive, totally fictitious victories over enemies 
that frequently look more Chinese or Japanese than Viet- 
namese. 

Of absolutely no Interest to these films are the steps 
by which this country got into the war, or the.reasons be- 
hind the public reaction against it, which had the effect of 
denying any glory and gratitude to the soldiers who had 
found themselves caught in the middle, fighting it. 
Though these movies, like Mr. Stallone's not-quite- 
tongue-tied Rambo, talk about giving credit, at last, to un- 
sung heroes, they are far more committed to changing 
history by adding new chapters to it. 

Their common plot: the search for— and rescue of — . 
American prisoners of war, officially listed as missing in 
action, either by one-man armies, like the invincible, 
armor-plated though always bare-chested RambtLand 
Mr. Norris's somewhat more modest, fleet-fodfed'Colonel 
Braddock, or by "Dirty Dozen"-! ike commando teams, 
such as the one headed by Gene Hackman in "Uncommon 

Valor.” 

The immediate villains of the films are the mean, 
usually physically small Vietnamese soldiers and their 
officers who. In "Rambo,” are the willing tools of Russian 
“advisers." Seen to be even worse, though, because they 
must be regarded as mealy-mouthed opportunists, are in- 
dividual Congressmen who, 10 years ago, refused to sanc- 
tion victory and today vehemently deny the possibility 
that there are still Americans being held prisoner in Viet- 
nam. 

Why would any Congressman do this? Mr. Stallone 
and James Cameron, who wrote the screenplay for 
“Rambo,” provide one lame explanation that, if I remem- 
ber it correctly, goes something like this : The war is over 
and done with. The American public has forgotten it and 
the Government has other worries on Its mind. There’s no 
need to create a new international crisis simply on behalf 
of a few guys who have been written off anyway. 

In “Rambo,” this gone-to-flab Congressman is a fel- 
low named Murdock (Charles Napier) who. through Ram- 
bo’s former colonel (Richard Crenna) in the Green 


Berets, sends America's most prominent pure fighting- 
machine back to Vietnam on a mission sabotaged from 
the stan. Equipped with the latest portable weaponry, in- 
cluding an updated bow and arrow, plus a camera, 
Rambo is to be dropped into Vietnam and obtain photo- 
graphic evidence of M.I.A.'s reportedly being held in a 
jungle prison camp. However, under no circumstances Is 
he "to engage the enemy.” 

"Yuh mean I just gotta take pickchas?” says the un- 
believing Rambo. That’s right, says the Congressman. 
Rambo, not having seen the pre-“ Rambo” movies we 
have, doesn’t suspect that, should he find any captive 
Americans, the Congressman will attempt to destroy the 
evidence in the interests of the Greater Good, which is ex- 
actly what happens. 

If “Rambo" could make its own fictitious case plausi- 
ble, it would be beside the point that most experts today 
agree that it’s extremely unlikely any Americans have 
survived being held in Vietnam so many years after the 
United States withdrawal. “Rambo" suggests that a num- 
ber have not only survived but really are in such good 
shape that they can run fairly well to make a rescue heli- 
copter. 

Plausibility is not the film’s strong point. Among 
other things, "Rambo" seems to believe the Vietnamese, 
apparently out of sheer Asiatic cussedness, would waste 
the manpower represented by 50 to 60 of their soldiers to 
guard a heavily armed jungle prison, which contains no 
more than a dozen or so P.O.W.’s used as farm laborers. 
If the Vietnamese are so hard up for labor, why not just 
use the soldiers and get rid of the prisoners? Are these 
captors not only mean but also stupid? Well you might 
ask, but answers are not forthcoming. 

This is possibly because "Rambo” is almost as oppor- 
tunistic as the Congressman it pretends to abhor. In spite 
of everything it says, it’s much less interested in the 
M.I.A. question than it is in finding a topical frame for the 
kind of action-adventure film in which Mr. Stallone — his 
torso and hi$ vacant stare — can do what his fans like 
best. That is, fight, outwit and kill, usually all by himself, 
dozens of far better armed but lesser mortals. 

Considering the extraordinary ratings obtained by 
the recent television showing of “First Blood," it seems 
likely that "Rambo: First Blood Part II” will turn into an- 
other huge, if somewhat flawed, Stallone jackpot. "First 
Blood,” you may remember, is the 1982 film that intro- 
duced Mr. Stallone’s Rambo character as an emotionally 
damaged but remarkably able Vietnam vet who, through 
a series of unfortunate misunderstandings, winds up 
fighting virtually every member of the National Guards 
of both Oregon and Washington. 

Though Stallone fans probably couldn't care less, 
"Rambo” isn’t a film to be compared with “First Blood.” 
which, as directed by Ted Kotcheff, has a lean, clean 
narrative drive that effectively supports the ingeniously 
devised action sequences. “First Blood" is essentially 
about one man’s survival in a terrible wilderness. 
“Rambo," directed by George P- Cosmatos, does pretty 
much the same thing in terms of action, but here the may- 
hem is supported only by what appears to be the star's ego 
and a large budget for special effects, without even the 
most primitive logic. 

The Stallone career is one of the most eccentric of any 
contemporary film star. Though a tremendous box-office 
draw in his own “Rocky” films (“Rocky IV" is coming up 
soon) he's made only one equally popular, non-“Rocky" 
film — “First Blood." Everything else he’s done has been 
a box-office disappointment if not an outright failure — 
"F.l.S.T" (a decent attempt to make fiction of the life of 
Jimmy Hoffa), “Paradise Alley," “Victory" (a good 
John Huston film set in a P.O.W. camp during World War 
II), "Nighthawks" and "Rhinestone.” 
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IT WAS like the gathering of some 
great dan, and the guest of honour, 
Abraham Feigiin, seemed to be an 
erabe rant. father, greeting his chil- 
dren with hugs and kisses and much 
hand-pumping. He had not laid 
bands on some of us for close to 30 
years, but wrinkles and graying and 
balding heads notwithstanding, he 
had all our faces fixed in his mind. 

Abraham Feigiin was the. found- 
ing principal of Mount Scopus Col- 
lege. the nucleus of Australia’s 
burgeoning Jewish day school move- 
nent and the largest Jewish day 
school in the southern hemisphere. 

After the school opened its doors 
n Melbourne in 1949 with 116 pupils 
enrolled, Feigiin cherished a dream 
hat someday there would also be a 
secondary school, and perhaps the 
student population would then grow 
o 800. Today, in fact, there are 
uore than 2,500 pupils and Mel- 
bourne now boasts eight Jewish day 
schools with others in Sydney and 
’erth. 

Mount Scopus, promoted as a 
;ommunal school in its early years, 
ittracted families from the entire 
lewisb community. The off-spring of 
lie-hard Bundists shared their desks 
vith those of passionate Zionists. 
Children from Orthodox homes sat 
Jde by side with those whose parents 
vere professed atheists and agnos- 
ias. Immigrant children, most of 

k hem born in displaced persoos 
amps or Europe's ghettos, mingled 
zasily with second-and tbird- 
;e aeration Australians. 

Differences were not emphasized. 
Hasses were coeducational, and 
vhile religious boys did not remove 
heirkippot when the bell rang at the 
■nd of the Jewish studies class, the 
ithers did. 

i Friendships were made not only in 
lass but also through sports - foot- 
ed!. cricket, basketball, softball and 
lockey, with teams made up from 
nany classes. Against this back- 
.Tound, the display of family feeling 
o wards one another and Feigiin and 
iis wife Cynthia was not surprising. 

"HE FEIGUNS came to Israel for 
’essah and met Old Collegians and 


1ARK TWAIN was bom in the 
;ar of Halley’s Comet (1835) and 
.ed when the comet next came 
Hind (1910). This year the comet is 
lie to appear once more - and so is 
lark Twain. 

On the evening of June 6 , the 
merican actor Hal Holbrook will < 
ring his enormously successful 
age reincarnation of Mark Twain 
• Tel Aviv’s Habimah Theatre. The 
isit, part of a U.S. State 
epartment-sponsored tour span- 
mg Europe, the Middle East and 
idxa, celebrates both the 150th 
miversaiy of the writer’s birth and 
e 30th anniversary of the actor’s 
I ipersonation of him, 

I In that pre -electronic age of the 
j st century, public lectures were a 
J uch more common form of enter- 
inment and edification than they 
e today, and Mark Twain was 
nong the most popular speakers, 
e earned far more from lecturing 


Faces from 


% GREER FAY CASHMAN / Jerusalem Post Reporter 




Abraham Feigfin (centre) with two former students Loathe Israeli 
and Amid Gort. (Daniwan) 


friends who put forward the idea of a 
reunion. Feigiin was both excited 
and doubtful. He wondered ■ who 
would really be interested in seeing 
him again after all these years. But 
the friends, among them Morris and 
Thelma Cohen, who had been 
founding parents of the school, con- 
vinced him that there were plenty of 
people who wanted to see him. ' 

The Cohen daughters, Barbara 
Shana and Jocelyn Goldberg, 
promptly launebed a telepbone cam- 
paign, having no idea of bow many 
Old Collegians were in Israel. They 
contacted the British Zionist Fed- 
eration which also represents the 
Australian Zionist Federation to get 
a list of Australian immigrants. It so 
happens that there are some 7,000 
Australians living in Israel. 

There were no funds to hire a ball, 
but the solution came via Denise 
(nee Goulbum) and Lyle Cass of 
Mosbav Beit Halevi near Netanya. 
As mosbav members, they were en- 


titled to use of the communal hall 
free of charge. 

_A WEEK before the event, a small 
advertisement was placed in The 
Jerusalem Post. The Cass phone 
didn't stop ringing. Old Collegians 
called and former staff members of 
the College and Melbournites who 
just wanted to come along to say 
hello. 

On a balmy Thursday night, cars 
from all over the country roared up 
the dirt track road past Kfar Monash 
to Beit Halevi. The occupants were 
clutching the usual memorabilia - an 
Australian flag, a school pennant, a 
prefect's badge, a sporting trophy 
and lots and lots of photographs. 

Val Pachsman of Jerusalem, who 
settled here 13 years ago, taught the 
first kindergarten class at Scopus and 
came with photographic evidence of 
this. Another Jerusalemite, George. 
Lamm, had been both a pupil and a 
teacher at the school. Hanocfa Har- 
Chen, an Israeli who 20 years ago 


travelled Down Under to serve as 
Scopus’ director of Jewish Studies, 
was also there to reminisce. 

- Amiel Gun, today a lawyer for 
Bank Hapoalim. was one of the first 
youngsters to enrol at Scopus. In 
1954, he captained the football 
team. Four years later he came ‘on 
aliya. Gurt’s classmate. Louise 
(Goulbum) Israeli, also an outstand 
ing athlete, preceded him to Israel 
by two years. Coincidentally, their 
respective daughters served in the 
same army unit and completed their 
training together. 

Anita (Klein) Weiss, of the class 
of '62 boasted that her class had the 
best aliya record, with 13 of its 28 
students in Israel. Several of them 
were present, and the class of '64 was 
also well represented. 

LOOKING around at well over a 
hundred faces. Feigiin said that in all 
the years of his association with 
Scopus, this single event outshone 
everything else. Speaking for his 
wife as well as himself, he added 
'The nachas we have shepped here 
this evening is beyond measure.” 

Feigiin told one Old Collegian 
that there was no doubt that Mount 
Scopus had been the Melbourne 
Jewish community’s most effective 
counter to assimilation. True, it had 
□at been a particularly Zionist or 
particularly religious school, but it 
had implanted seeds of both faith 
and nationalism. By making Hebrew 
a compulsory subject, he remarked. 
Scopus had succeeded not only in 
teaching a language, but also in 
encouraging aliya. *’ 

During the first three years of the 
school, there was some controversy 
about whether or not to include 
Yiddish in the curriculum. It was 
eventually removed with the retire- 
ment of Joseph Giligich. the doyen 
of Melbourne's Yiddish teachers. 

Ironically, said Feigiin. the 
Sholem AJeichem School, a Yiddish 
day school run by the Bund, has 
made Hebrew a compulsory subject. 

Old Collegians who missed tbe 
reunion will have a chance to meet 
tbe Feiglins next year, when they 
plan to return for the bar mitzva of a 
grandson. 


The ethical element 

By MOSHE KOHN / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


FORMER U.S. undersecretary of 
state Prof. Eugene Rostow; Jeru- 
salem philosopher Prof. Emil Fack- 
enfaeim, prize-winning writer and 
Ben-Gurion University professor of 
literature Aharon Appelfeld, Bar- 
Ban University professor of econo- 
mics Eliahu Kanovsky, and Minister 
without Portfolio Prof. Moshe 
Arens will participate in a confer- 
ence on “Israel at the dawn of the 
conservative age: A re-evaluation of 
liberalism from the standpoint of 
Israel” in Jerusalem from June 4 to 
June 6 . 

The meeting wffl be the first annual 
international conference of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Strategic and 
Policy Studies. According to the in- 
stitute's director, Professor Robert 
Loe wen berg, the conference is part 
of the institute's effort to “restore 
the ethical element to the language 
of political discourse.” 

This discourse, he said, “is 
marked by an unsophisticated, often 
dogmatic relativism that substitutes 
a terminology of time - 'progres- 
sive.* ‘reactionary’ - and space - 
‘right.’ 'left' - for proper political 
language.” 

Loewenberg described this as a 
principled abandonment of tbe 
ethical,” which he attributed to two 
main factors. “One is academic so- 
da! sdence.'* he said, referring to 
“tbe fatal adherence of sodal science 
to a value-free or morally neutral 
position in the study of international 
affairs. ” 

He continued: “The universities 
and allied institutions - for example, 
the news media - emphasize a value- 





free objectivity, or a value-laden 
subjectivity that says that everybody 
should have values and all values are 
equal." 

The second factor is “the culture 
of modernity, in which institutions 
asssodated with certain versions of 
freedom and equality are poised to 
submerge an opposed set of institu- 
tions - those associated with what is 
loosely known as the Judeo- 
Christian tradition." 

Loewenberg, who has taught poli- 
tical theory, American history and 
Jewish studies at various American 
universities, settled in Jerusalem two 
years ago. 

“Academic social science is anti- 
intellectual and anti-philosophic,” 
he said. “It explains everything in 
reductionist terms - Marxism. Dar- 
winism, Freudianism and the like. It 
never explains human affairs in rela- 
tion to the mind, the soul, ideas. 

“Our purpose, on the other hand, 
is based on tbe assessment that, 
when all is said and done, what 
counts is ideas and the institutions 
based on them.** 


And among the institute’s pur- 
poses stated in its "articles of asso- 
ciation” (it is registered as an amuta 
in Jerusalem) is “to promote an 
informed scholarly discourse regard- 
ing the foundations of western civi- 
lization. in particular regarding tbe 
sources of western civilization in 
Jerusalem and Athens." 

Among the other scheduled parti- 
cipants in the June conference are 
four Knesset Members - physics pro- 
fessor and former sdence and de- 
velopment minister Yuval Ne’eman, 
former finance minister Yigal 
Cbheu-Orgad, Uzi Landau and for- 
mer cabinet secretary Dan Meridor# 
Bar-Ban professors Paul Eidelberg, 
(political science) and A. Hare! 
Fisch (liters rure); Hebrew Universi- 
ty history Professor Shlomo Aron- 
son; Tel Aviv University literature 
Professor Edward Alexander; Haifa 
University history Professor Yosef 
Nedava, and Jewish Agency 
director-general Shiomo Tadmor. 

Rostow is to be awarded a prize by 
the institute for “distinguished pur- 
suit by a scholar and statesman of 
lawful peace." 

Concerning the latter concept, 
Loewenberg explained: “There is a 
liberal doctrine of peace according 
to which truth is inaccessible to man. 
It follows from this that justice is 
wholly relative. 

“This doctrine, in addition to 
being false and illogical, is also the 
source of man’s greatest injustices. 
In particular it is the source of a 
certain version of peace in our time 
that is indistinguishable from 
oppression and murder.” 


Pretentious programme 


Comets and stars 


By SLT. MERAVI/ Jerusalem Post Reporter 


than he did from writing, and 
apparently he gave value for the 
money, earning praise for his acting 
skill from no less a figure than Sir 
Henry Irving. 

Holbrook's recreation of Twain is 
faithful to a fault. He studied rare 
recordings and films of Twain, and ■ 
researched. everything available ab- 
out him on’ the lecture riremt. He 
learned how the writer moved on 
stage, how he talked, how he lit his 
dgars. Then Holbrook developed 
the remarkable three-hour make-up 
routine that transforms his boyish 
face into the craggy visage of Mark 
Twain. 


HOLBROOK, of course, also im- 
mersed himself in Twain's writings, 
and by now has over a dozen hours of 
materia] for use in his performances. 
Following Twain’s custom, the actor 
says he does not choose a program- 
me in advance, but selects bits and 
pieces right there on stage as tbe 
.mood stnkeshw^ 

The material may include caustic 
one-liners on the nature of man; 
political analysis that is as pertinent 
today as it was in Twain’s era; tall 
tales; such famous essays as "How to 
be Seventy” or “On Smoking"; or 
readings from Twain fiction. Watch- 


ing Hall Holbrook recreate the aged 
Twain's recreating the young Huck 
Finn has been called one of the most 
memorable moments in modern 
theatre. 

Holbrook, now 60. first developed 
his impersonation of Twain as a 
college exercise. Eventually he ex- 
panded the idea, and over his long 
career as a stage, television and film 
actor, he saw bis Mark Twain 
Tonight! programme grow from 
cabaret to off-Broadway. then from 
a completely sold-out 26-week en- 
gagement on Broadway to an 
Emmy-winning TV spedal, then to 
performances at the Edinburgh Fes- 
tival and at countless other venues 
around the world. 

Unfortunately, Holbrook is not 
following in Twain’s footsteps and 
visiting Jerusalem. Local audiences 
will have to be satisfied with the 
single appearance in Tel Aviv. 


j EWISH TRADITION changed the 
j orient name of the fourth book of 
ora from tbe Book of Numbers 
mmash ha-pekudim) to Bamidbar, 
teaning, in the ' wilderness. This 
aange (mentioned in Mfahna Yoma 
,1 and still preserved in most Bible 
anslatious) is not without sigmfi- 
ance. • 

The Israelites’ sojourn in the de- 
ar for no less than 40 years seems to 

e a most important phase in their 
larch from bondage to freedom. If 
jeodus became a paradigm for li- 
eration, the interim stay in the 
ilderness is no less exemplary. The 
ook Bamidbar teaches us that there 
re no short-cuts to the Promised 
and, and no instant transformation 
-oax bands of liberated slaves into a 
^sponsible, self-governing nation. 
Jo generation of redemption {dor 
eula) without a generation dying 
ut in the desert (dor ha-midbar) 


precedingit. 

The commencement of the read- 
ing of the book of Bamidbar in the 
synagogue is always on the Sabbath 
before Shovuot, marking the giving 
of Torn on Mount Sinai. The veiy 
fact that the Tara was given at Sinai, 
in the wilderness, called forth 
numerous interpretations m Judaic 
thought. The best-known of these is 
that God chose to give tbe Tora in 
no-man’s land, to show that it does 
not belong to any one people or_ 
land, but is free for everyone who is 
ready to accept it: Tbe location of 
the Revelation proclaims, according- 
to tins interpretation (MeJdla), the 
universality of Tora. 

Other interpretations read diffe- 
i rent messages in the link between 
Tora and the wilderness. All empha- 
size that the wilderness location is 
not accidental, but a part of the 
significance of Tora and redemp- 


In the wilderness 

TORA TODAY / Pinchas H. PeU 


aodern primitives 


turn. The desert was not however 
seen, as in certain religions, as an 
ideal rite for meditative closeness to 
God and an escape to pristine 
monastic life. On the contrary, Tora 
was meant to be lived in the midst of 
civilization, its function to conquer 
and curb the demonic wilderness 
wi thin , man. 

The Revelation in the desert 
serves as a constant reminder that if 
plan does not conquer the desert, it 
may eventually conquer him.. There 
is no peaceful co-existence between 
the two, both in the physical and the 
spiritual realms. 

Tire protracted lingering in the 
desert served for the children of 
Israel as. an intensive schooling in 
preparation for entering tbe land of 
their destination. Their trials and 
tribulations are told in detail in the 
33 chapters of Bamidbar. The 


wilderness became thus not only the 
locale where Tora was given, but 
also pan of Tora itself. 

THE FIRST act Moses is ordered to 
undertake, as the story of the 
Israelites in tbe desert unfolds, is to 
take a census of all adult males "20 
years old and upward, all that are 
able to go to war” (Numbers 1:3). 
Why an army? Weren’t they used to 
relying on the miracles wrought by 
God and Moses, His faithful messen- 
ger? He who subdued their fierce 
enemies in Egypt, He who split the 
sea for them - isn’t He going to help 
them reach their destination as He 
had promised time and time again? 

Of course. He is going to help 
them, but the lesson they must learn 
af this point, as they are preparing to 
go to their own land, is that one must 
not rely on miracles alone. In fact. 
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f TODAY AND TOMORROW 
AT THE FESTIVAL 

An additional per f ormance by Studio Hinderfk (Holland), 
"The Edge of the Sidewalk", today at 6.00 p.m. 
at Gerard Behar Contra. 

Today JHay 28 

Macunaima (Brazil), Jerusalem Theatre 8 p.m. 

New' Sadler’s White Opera (Great Britain), "The Mikado", Binyanei 
Ha'uma 5 p,rw, 9.30 p.m. 

.The drama division, Kol Israel, "From its Beginning to its End", 
Jerusalem Khan Theatre &30 p.m. 

>' The Song makers' Almanac, Hebrew Melodies, Wise auditorium 9 p.m. 

-The Pink Trio, Diplomat Hotell 1 p.m. 

Tickets are available at the Jeru&lem She rover Theatre, Tel. 02-631 900, 
63370% Hadmn, Tel Aviv and box offices before performances. 

"The Mikado"' performance planned for May 27. has been 
transferred to May 30. Tickets are valid for the new date. 

T om orr o w, May 29 

Macunaima (Brazil), Jerusalem Theatre, 5 p.m. 

New Sadler's Write Opera (Great Britain), "The- Mikado". Binyanei 
Ha’uma B pm., 9.30 p.m. . 

Companie Rosas (Belgium), Gerard Behar Centre, 9 p.m. 

"Kemp’s Jig" (Great Britain, Jerusalem Khan Theatre, 6 p.m. 

' Studio HInderik (Holland), "The Chest from China", Y.M.CA., 4 p.m. 
The Songmakera' Almanac (Great Britain), Hebrew Melodies. Wise 
Auditorium.Sp.m. 

-The IGbbtitz Chamber Orchestra, Bach-Hande! Marathon, Dormition 
Abbey, from 5p.m. 

Tickets ere available at the . Jerusalem Sherover Theatre, Tel. 02 - 
631900, 033709, Hadran, Tel Aviv, .and box offices before 
. perf o rm ance*: . ■ 
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ISRAEL FESTIVAL - Mr. SprM’s list Cta- 
turr Popular Motets (Wise A u d ito r i um, Ghat 
Ran, May 23). 

OFFERING nightclub or disco-type 
songs in a university auditorium de- 
signed for more sophisticated prog- 
rammes posed a problem for perfor- 
mers and audience alike: creating 
the right sort of atmosphere for a 
pretentious programme 1 which 
attempted to combine contemporary 
lyric ideas with a centuries-old tech- 
nique. 

The result was a rather laboured 
effort which - with some good will - 
could be enjoyed up to a point. 

One aspect was praiseworthy. 
Amplification of the five vocalists 
was kept within acceptable limits, so 
we were not deafened, as is custom- 
ary with pop group's. Then the 
motets - embellished with vocalized 
percussive, rhythmical effects - were 
often amusing and always impressive 
in arrangement, and imitative 
accompaniments and counterpoints. 

On the debit ride the texts, mostly 
coining over in broken phrases were 

one is not allowed by Jewish law to 
rely on miracles (Bab. Talmud, Sha- 
bat 32b). To benefit from the mira- 
culous help of God, Israel, as an 
independent nation in its own land, 
must have a well-trained, well- 
equipped army. 

The army to be formed was not to 
.be merely a token military force, 
comprised of a select group only, but 
to include each and every able mem- 
ber of the congregation of Israel 
“from 20 years old and upward.” A 
true people’s army. 

This represents quite a revolution- 
ary idea for the ancient world. Israel 
is usually credited with heralding the 
ideas of liberty, equality and the 
like. The fact that Israel is also the 
originator of a new revolutionary 
military concept is hardly known. 

Yet, indeed, this is history's first 
record of an army that is composed 
neither of slaves or mercenaries, nor 
of volunteers or professional sol- 
diers. but rather an entire people. 
Everyone, without exception, if 
eligible by age is to be conscripted. 
Everyone serves equally, and men 
for all the ranks are provided by the 
people. 

Total compulsory conscription is 
generally considered a recent in- 
novation. It was not found in andent 
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MUSIC / Yohanan Boehm 


not always clear, and tbe tunes were 
rather artificial and uninteresting. It 
was really the vocal double bass and 
percussion background provided by 
group members which kept interest 
up. 

The inclusion of Thomas MorJey’s 
“Now is the Month of Maying,” 
from the end of the 16th century, 
served as proof of the company's 
solid musical grounding. 

But this was clearly a programme 
aimed at the young generation, and 
it was probably my mistake to try 
and approach Mr. Sprat seriously. 

ISRAEL FESTIVAL- Jean-Clandr Mora, pan 
pipe, and EKsabeth VallettL harp (Dormition 
Abbey, Jerusalem, May 24). Mask mostly by 
Jfeau-CIaiate Mara and EBsabdb VaHettL 

THE PAN PIPE has been popula- 
rized by Gheorghe Zamfir and his 
recordings, and that probably ex- 
plains why the programmes pre- 
times in Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece or Rome. It was unknown 
during medieval times, when the 
responsibility to fight for one's peo- 
ple or country was divided between 
the commanding noblemen and the 
commanded masses of slaves. Tbe 
first instance in which we find an 
entire people sharing equal respond-, 
bility for its military duties is with the 
children of Israel, in the desert. 

The army formed in the desen was 
yet in another sense to be a tree 
people’s army in contrast to a mili- 
taristic fighting force. As Moses is 
about to take the census for the 


seated by Jean-Claude Mara were 
overcrowded, but, whereas the 
Rumanian artist performs well- 
known music of quality, giving it a 
special twang with his instrument's 
peculiar tonal characteristics, Mara 
insisted on presenting his own crea- 
tions which are rather insignificant. 
Miss Valletti’s performance on the 
harp did not add anything of in- 
terest. As for tbe “classical” con- 
tributions, Ketelbey's Dans le jardin 
d'un monastdre the Ave Maria fry 
Schubert should not be included in a 
''serious” church concert. 

A serious distraction was a strong 
whistling wind outside, whose etbe- 
rial sounds ironically made the short- 
comings' of the pan pipe even more 
:apparent. 

Having been unable to share the 
concentration (or was it boredom?) 
of tbe audience, I avoided the 
second part of tbe programme, 
which mostly offered Jean-Claude 
Mara and Elisabeth Vailetti in their 
own inspirations. 

purpose of forming the army, he is 
told: “Take ye the sum of all the 
congregation of Israel by their fami- 
lies, by their fathers' houses, accord- 
ing to the number of names” (Num. 
1:2). Tbe Israeli soldier is not to 
become a mere nameless number: be 
must remain always an individual 
with an individual name. He must 
never become an anonymous GI, 
but must always remain part of his 
family and father’s house. A soldier- 
fighter in time of need, a son and 
family man, all the time. 

Rabbi PeU is professor of Jewish Thought 
and Literature, Ben-Gurion University. 
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ByPINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
The Bejski Commission yesterday 
held a special session at the request 
of the lawyers of the banks under 
investigation. At issue was their 
claim that the commission has no 
authority to include the banks in its 
conclusions, and therefore has no 
power to send warnings to those 
bankers who were liable to be 
harmed by its findings. - 

Ibis claim had been raised by the 
legal staff of all the five banks in* 
volved in shore regulation, namely, 
Leumi. Hapoalim. Discount. Mizra- 
hi and Israel General. 

However, Bank Hapoalim had 
second thoughts about its willingness 
to participate in this move and told 
the commission so. Thus no 
Hapoalim representatives were pre- 
sent in court yesterday. 

The attorneys presented their 
claims in order of the size of the 
banks they represent. Thus Amnon 
Golden berg, who is not only a board 
member of Bank Leumi, but its legal 
representative in the matter of the 
inquiry commission, led off, fol- 
lowed by ex-minister Haim Zadok 
who is appearing for Discount. 

Since there was only one basic line 
of argument, each successive speak- 
er found himself with less to say. and 
YigaJ Amon, representing Mizrahi, 
made an impassioned speech in 
which he sought to outdo his col- 
leagues in legal acumen. But the 
result was that he overreached him- 
self and Justice Bejski effectively 
dismissed his arguments, insofar as 
they overshot those of Goldeoberg 
and Zadok. 

Israel General Bank's lawver 


BANK SHARES INQUIRY 

Day of the lawyers 


wisely refrained from further ela- 
boration, contenting himself with 
the simple statement that he joined 
in the claims of his colleagues. 

The essence of the banks' claims 
was very simple. It will be recalled 
that the setting-up of the inquiry 
commission was the occasion for a 
dispute between the Knesset State 
Control Committee and the 
attorney-general as to under whose 
auspices the inquiry' should be estab- 
lished. The State Comptroller, in his 
special report on the bank share 
collapse had urged the need for such 
an inquiry, and had recommended 
that the Knesset committee use its 
power to set up such an inquiry, 
since it would have to investigate the 
government itself (cabinet ministers, 
etc.). 

The attorney-general maintained 
that the government should never- 
theless establish the commission 
under the Inquiry Commissions 
Law, because the Knesset commit- 
tee’s authority, like that of the Stare 
Comptroller himself, does not ex- 
tend to non-government organiza- 
tions. such as die ban ks and the stock 
exchange. 

It is this same claim which is being 
raised by the banks now. They say to 
the commission “you have no power 
to do anything to us or our person- 
nel. merely to call us as witnesses 
and obtain material from us for the 
pursuit of your investigation of gov- 


Fight over contract workers 
at the Dead Sea Works 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Knesset Labour Committee 
yesterday called on the Histadrut to 
step into the dispute between the 
Dead Sea Works and its contract 
workers. 

Labour troubles are continuing to 
plague the huge mineral company 
after the works" committee members 
representing the contract workers 
were dismissed from their jobs. 

Yosef Butbul, secretary of the 
Dimona Labour Council, told the 
committee that the contract workers 
at Dead Sea Works average about 

15400.000 a month in wages, while 
the company’s tenured workers with 
the same duties, earn between 

15800.000 and IS1,000,000 a month. 

The managing director of the com- 
pany, Arye Shahar, did not deny 
this, pointing out that the number of 
employees engaged by the company 
through labour contractors ranges 
between 150 and 400. Among them 


are workers who have been with the 
company for 12 years. "The advan- 
tage of using this type of labour.'' 
Shahar told the committee, “is that 
they never have to be granted 
permanent status." 

Eli Hilleli. mayor of Dimona. 
sided with Shahar. claiming that 
“the Dead Sea Works are liable to 
collapse, just like Ata. if all of its 
work force are treated as permanent 
staff.’’ 

MK Jacques Amir took issue with 
this, saying. “I am certain that the 
Dead Sea Works will not succumb if 
a few hundred additional workers 
are added to the company's regular 
manpower complement. 

Yoram Ohayon, a staff committee 
member of the contract workers, 
charged that a labour contractor in 
charge of only 50 workers earns a 
profir of up to IS3 million ? day, 
while the workers he supplies the 
Dead Sea' Woiflcs with do not even 
receive lunch, as do the company’s 
own employees. 


emment bodies (the Treasury. Bank 
of Israel. Securities Authority, etc.). 
You cannot make recommendations 
about or against us, and. thus you 
may not send warnings to us that we 
may be harmed.” 

This, say the banks, is why they 
have made their move now. after the 
stage of hearing testimony and col- 
lecting material has been completed, 
but before any warning letters are 
sent. To testify and submit material 
is their civic duty, they say. and the 
commission has the right to call any 
witnesses or demand any documents 
it feels necessary - but only tor the 
purpose of investigating government 

agencies. 

This was the gist of the legal 
wrangling yesterday morning. The 
two judges on the commission - 
Bejski and Zyler- as well as the legal 
academic. Prof. Daniel Friedman, 
were quite stimulated: the financial 
side of the bench - professors Ze’ev 
Hirsch and Marshal Samat. seemed 
as bored and out of their depth for 
the most part as the economic jour- 
nalists who suddenly found the 
hitherto safe ground of banks and 
stock exchange switched to the un- 
familiar terrain of jurisdiction, 
estoppel and paragraph X. sub- 
section Y of law Z. 

Why has Bank Hapoalim dropped 
out of this new move, which seems 
on the face of it to be well grounded, 
and to which Bejski promised a reply 
within a few days? The uncharitable 
view, heard from Hapoalim's rivals, 
is that they are now in a no-lose 
situation: If the claim is accepted, 
they will join it belatedly and be- 
nefit, if it fails, they will remain clean 
of an attempt to wriggle out of the 
supposed guilt of the banks. 

Hapoalim itself says that its 


dropping-out was prompted by con- 
sideration of the public aspects of the 
cose, and despite the promising legal 
angle the new move represents for 
the banks In other words, it realizes 
that the whole legal approach is 
ultimately likely to prove barren, 
since even if the claim is upheld, by 
either the commission or the High 
Court of Justice on appeal, the banks 
will untlimatek lose. 

The commission can always seek 
and obtain another mandate from 
the government, giving it power to 
pursue the investigation into the 
banks. In such an eventuality, any 
time gained by the banks in the 
interim will ultimately rebound 
against them, since they will have 
turned public opinion even more 
against them than it is anyway. 

~Tn fact, the entire legal maneuver- 
ing. so difficult for the general public 
to grasp, is bound to be seen as an 
attempt by the banks to escape scot- 
free from the bank share imbroglio. 
Thus, in Hapoalim's view, the game 
is not worth the playing. 

The impetus for the legal claim 
apparently came from Mizrahi or its 
lawyers, but its most fervent adhe- 
rents are in Discount, with Leumi 
tagging along. 

In this context. Bank Leumi told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday, that it 
is not dodging public responsibility 
by taking this legal step of trying to 
prove that the commission is going 
beyond its powers. "Everything we 
have done stems from an attitude of 
public responsiblity. The very fact 
that we testified before the commis- 
sion proves rhat there is no intention 
to evade, but our task is to maintain 
the rights granted bv the law to every 
person and body - so our lawyers 
advise us and that is what we are 
doing. 

"The action of a body taken with- 
out proper authority is liable to have 
wide-ranging ramifications, and 
therefore it is our civic duty to face 
the commission with the question of 
its authority.” 


Elscint vice-president on the shortage of engineers: 

‘Women must be trained for high- 



Largest Hyper col open 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
PETAH 71 KVA. - The seventh and 
largest Hvpercol supermarket 
opened here yesterday afternoon. 
TTie market, which belongs to the 
Supersol chain of supermarkets, is 
the 50th store in the chain. It encom- 
passes 5.000 square metres under 
one roof and cost about S5.5 million 
to build. 

Company spokeswoman Ruth 
Shaked said that the store, located 
opposite Beilinson Hospital, will be 
open weekdays from 8 a.m. to S p. m . 
and Saturdays from the end t?f Shab- 
battiU 10 p.m. 

. Among the many new depart- 
ments .will be a-deUcatessem counter 
and a: bakery shop that will sell a 
large assortment of pastries straight 
from the oven. 


Liberians here for talks 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Senior Liberian port 
officials started talks here yesterday 
with their Israeli counterparts on 
cooperation in a programme to ex- 
pand Liberia's ports. 

A Liberian Embassy spokesman 
in TeJ Aviv told The Jerusalem Post 
that his country's three-man delega- 
tion is headed by Moses Ham's, 
managing director of the port of 
Monrovia. Liberia’s capital. 

The delegation is scheduled to 
leave the country on Thursday. 


COSTLY ABSENCE. — Members .of 
tHe Moroccan parliament, wbicb-sufa 
feirs from chronic absenteeism, are 
to have their $1,600 monthly salary 
cut if they do not attend regularly. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - This country's future 
in the field of high technology will 
depend in great measure on the 
number of female students who can 
be persuaded to become engineers 
and practical engineers (hand- 
esaim). Dr. Han Meshoulara, vice- 
president at Elscint for human re- 
sources and administration, said 
yesterday at a study day held at Beit 
Sokolow on the growing shortage of 
engineers. “Four or five percent of 
all workers in these fields are 
women, and a good part of the 
shortage must be made up from their 
ranks.” Meshoulara was represent- 
ing the industrial viewpoint at the 
discussions. 

Israel Goralnik, head of the Ort 
network of vocational schools, said 
that he had come to the same conclu- 
sions some years ago. when he was 
director-general of the Ministry of 
Labour. ’Today I am glad to say that 
girls taking Ort courses to qualify 
them for work in high-technology 
make up about 10% of all the 21,000 
students in this field. Ort runs 100 
schools in Israel, with 60,000 stu- 
dents. Of these, 45,000 are high 
school students, and the remaining 
15.000 are men and women after 
army service. 

Goralnik rejected reports that 
girls have do aptitude for mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistjy and all the 
exact sciences. "Their level of 
achievement in these fields is iden- 
tical with that of the bdys.” 

The “achievement record” of girls 
bad been closely observed during the 
past few years, when the number of 
girls studying high-technology in Ort 
had grown from almost zero. In 
some schools, such as Ort Singalovs- 
ky, the girls already make up 20% of 
the student body. 

' David Brodet, deputy director 
general of the Industry Ministry, 
who represented the government's 
point of view, did not touch directly 
on the subject of “girls in higb- 


. ajMJuaUy over the past tea yeaiii 85 

technology," but he aid note that we ^ p er ^ 0 f them from Russia. 


have to mobilize more students m 
these fields.” He added that the 
situati o n was growing more critical 
year by year. l ‘We can't educate 
more engineers and practical en- 
gineers overnight. A pupil entenng 
elementary school today will join the 
workforce in the 21st century.” 

All three speakers thought that 
Israel’s future lay in high- 
technology, especially electronics- 
While exports in this field were $80 
million (out of a total production of 
$230m.) in 1974, they had grown to 
$900m. (out of a total production of 
SI ,800m . I in 29S4. (These figures do 
not include military electronic ex- 
ports.) 

Israel had 27,000 engineers ra- 
1982; it would need 45,000 in 1992. 
Of this increase of 18,000, some 
13.000 would be educated in Israel 
or would settle here, leaving a short- 
fall of 5,000. As for practical en- 
gineers, in 1982 the country had 

34.000, and it would need 63,000 in 
1992; that is an increase of 29.000. 
Of these 29,000. some 21 ,000 would 
be educated in Israel or come as 
immigrants, leaving a shortage of 

8 . 000 . 

In addition to persuading women 
to increase the ranks of high- 
technology workers, there were 
several other ways to obtain the 
lacking manpower, the seminar was 
told. One was to attract back those 
who had left the country. According 
to Meshoulam, there were "only 
several thousand such persons in the 
U.S.” However,’ he thought that 
only 135,000 to 170,000 former 
Israelis were living in the U.S. , while 
other estimates set the figures at 
about twice this amount. 

All in all, be did not expect more 
than 300 to 400 immigrant engineers 
a year, over the next few years. This 
compared very unfavourably with 
the approximately 1 ,400 who arrived 


“Despite considerable OTticism ab- 
out the training of these engineer^ 
there can be n6 .doubt that about 
70% ‘of them were of the highest 
quality,” he said: ; . . . .. . . - , * 

On the local- scene there was. a 
constant drop in the number of en-‘ - : 
gineering graduates.: : Meshonlam ■? L ' : - 

pointed out that if in 1981/82- the - 
number of students studying, these- V 
subjects was 14.7% of the tdtal.The ■. * - •/ 
next year the figure dropped tp • 
13.1% and in 1983/84 it was down to ' 

12.7%. 

One of the reasons for this decline' 

was the lack; of academic staff, since 
the "teachers” could make .modi' 
more money working m industry.; - j; 
(The salaries of all university profess . v .’ 
sore are linked, thus the pereon . . 
teaching history earns the same as ' 
the one teaching electronics.) 

. Goralnik said that Ort also had a. 
severe teacher shortage and that it ./ 
was fighting this by giving bright ■' 
graduates two years of intensive 
training and turning them into - 
teachers. But this plan had bogged ; 
down in the bureaucratic process, he v* ** 

said v _ ’ 3 

Another way of tackling theprob- 1 -; 5 ' - 

lem was to. upgrade practical en- 
gineers to full engineers, by giving 
them another two years of intensive ' 
studies. Some universities were: 
doing this, and this would help solve 
the engineer problem, he said. Tire 
shortage of practical engineers cbuld 
be solved by mobilizing more stu- 
dents, he added. 1- .. 

The final problem was to find 
more money. All education budgets 
were being severely cur - that of pit 
probably more than other, schools -^/ 
and this prevented the schools from * 
baying expensive equipment And it 
was this equipment, which grew 
obsolete in a few years, . that was 
desperately needed to back' up ' 
theoretical studies, he said. 
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NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 Lad satisfied FA in posi- 
tional reshuffle — couldn’t be 
better (2. 5. 2, 1. 6) 

9 Unlike 1. one having some 
trouble (5, 3) - 

10 Agree to differ » • no calm 
way (5) 

12 Water colour (4) 

13 It provides natural complex- 
ion to the picture (6, 4) 

15 Don't exclude .a Church 

leader enthusiastic about it 
(4, 4) . . _ 

16 Relax with a Spanish bow 
(61 

18 Unit of force Sir Isaac gravi- 
tated (6) „ , . 

29 & 24 Examination in which 
one may see the writing on 
the wafl (8, 4) 

23 Knightly distinction for 
cuisine of the highest order 
(6. 4) 

24 See 20 

26 Lewis's counterpart in Ttalv 
(S) 

27 He’s ranked highly in the 
City (8) 

28 Become apprehensive in a 
freshening wind? (3. 3. 6, 2) 


to New 


in the 


DOWN 

2 Feature spot (7) 

3 A Weller getting 
York (4) 

4 Garment to put on 
fall? (8) 

5 & 17 What’s the editor's little 
game, telling his staff to 
copy? (6-2-6) 

6 Re-dress in a style to over- 
come such depression (10) 

7 Nautical device Lionel, note, 
got in a twist (7) 

8 Somehow it made Peter 
think ahead (11) 

11 Ancestor of the Black 
Prince? (3, 4. 4) 

14 One you’d expect to be at 
work on time (10) 

17 See 5 

19 Hostile walker I upset (7) 

21 Handy weapon thrown away 
(7) 

22 In a flaming temper? (6) 

25 Growth of a great actor- 
manager (4) 
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Notices in this feature are charged 
at !S3,885 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS78.110 per (ine, including 
VAT, per month. 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum Opening Exhibitions: Meet an 
Israeli Arnsi-Chava Epstein. Ira Reichwurger 
and Reui Shahar (Tue.5307;Wed.l0.30-12). 
Father and Son. Sukemk and Yadin. Con- 
tinuing Exiribitfoiur Promised Gifts, inclodiqg 

Wee. 'New : t)aller»es: ’Isrart CckamunitK^i 
Traditions and Heritag^.-Asian Axt: Old Mtis^ 
ten. Custc ns and Costumes, East and West, 
prims and drawings of western and oriental 
scenes. A Cave in the Desert, 9000-year-old 
finds from Nahal Hemar Q From the Secular to 
the Sacred: Everyday Objeas in Jewish Ritual 
Use 0 0 Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing 
+ children's paintings exhibition 0 Permanent 
collection of Judaica, Archeology, Art and 
Ethnic Art Q Piranesi (1720-1778), etchings. 
S pedal Exhibit: Fragment of Floor Mosaic of 
Merot Synagogue. 5th- cent. C.E. Visiting 
Hours: Main Museum 4-10. 3: Guided tour of 
Shrine of the Book (in English). 4.15: For 
children. “Legends and Folktales" - “The 
Grandmother who Made Cherries Blossom" 
with Netta Pknsky and group. 4.30: Guided 
lour of Museum (in Englis h ). 6 and 8.30: Film. 
"Trouble in Paradise.’' 

CONDUCTED TOURS 

HAD ASS AH - Graded tour of all installations 
★ Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 


sah Ml. Scopus. * Information, reservations, 
02-416333. 02-446271 . 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9. 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a. 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: TeL 02- 
882819. 


Jerusalem; Kupat Holim CXaJit. Romcma. 
523191. Balsam. Salafa Eddin. 272515. 
Shu’afat.Shu'afai Road.81010S. DarAldawa. 
Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Td Aviv: Bavli. Shikun Bavli. 440552. Kupat 
Holim Leumit, 4 HcFtmon. 257221. 
Petah-TDcva: Pmskcr,2 Pmsfccr. 910505. 
Netanya: Ncot Shaked. Ezorim Commercial 
Centre. 52484. 

Haifa: Hauiia, 22 Hanita, 231905; NN. Kjrvat 
Motzkin, 737477. 


.Magen David Adorn emergency phone num- 
bers (round the dock service). 


DUTY HOSPITALS - * 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkekm 23333 
Bat Yam -585555 
Bcersbcba 78333 
Carmiel *98855? 
Dan RegiOii *781111 
Eilat 72333 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Holon 803133 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kjrvat Shmoua *44334 
Nahariya *923333 
Netanya *23333 
Petah Tikva *9231 III 
Rehovrii *451333 
Risbon LeZion 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *24011! 
Tiberias *90111 


Jerusalem: Shoare Zedek (pediatrics, surgery, 
orthopedics, ophthalmology). Bikur Holim 
f internal, surgery). 

Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics), Ichilov (internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya; Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MtCU) service 
in the area around the clock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 


Rape Cite Centre (24 hours), for help call Td 
A*lv, 134819. Jerusalem — 810116, and Haifa 
88791. 


-Em” - Mental Hedth First Aid. TeL: Jer»v 
sakm 669911, Td Avtv MI II I/?,. Haifa 672222! 
Beersheba 418111, Netanya 3S316. 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-9712484 
(mnlti-iiiie} 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTR? 
Tei._IJ3-433300, 433500 Sunday -Thursrfey, 8 
a. tm to 8 p.ra. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 in most pans of (he country. la TUerias- 
did 924444. Kiryat bhtnona 4444. 


AMU WOMEN (formerly Americas Muradd 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 Alkalai 
Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYOND TOURISM. Hi-level briefings and 
excursions to examine key issues. Daily depar- 
tures. Information. 02-234475, 711881.' 


Tel Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Td Aviv Museum Exhibitions: Egon Schiele, 
From Pupil to Master. Moshe Kupfennan: 
Paintings, works on paper, 1963-85 0 Lev 
Podolsky. Prints 0 Bianku Esbel-Gjishuni, 
1980-85 0 Visiting Honrs: Sun.-Thur. 10-2. 5-9. 
Sal. 11-2, 7-10. Fri. dosed. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 

AMTT WOMEN (formerly American Mjzrachi 
Women). Free Morning Touts -Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187,233154. 


WHO: To visit our 
232939: Jerusalem 


Jiu projects call Td Aviv, 
, 226060; Haif 


; Haifa, 88817. 


PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
toms. Call reservations: Tel Aviv, 210791. 


HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Astor Hotel, 
Room 01. 105 Hayarkon St. , Td. 03-223141. 


Haifa 


Golden Age Chtb (Rothschild Community 
Centre, Ml Carmel), today 4.15: Slide lecture 
on “Spain and Portugal'’ by Sh. Markowitz. 
Guests add new members welcome. Tel. 
246608. 

What’s On in Hafifc, dial 04-640840. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
1 Hooligans 


4 Resistant 

8 Fowl 

9 Carry ont 
Z0 Meticulous 



11 Eyesore 

12 Canine 

14 Girl's name 

15 Finished 

18 Church seat 
21 Curved span 
23 Encourage 

25 Vigorous 

26 Cereal 

27 Old coin 

28 Clergyman 


Thursday's Sotntiaitt 


DOWN 

1 Formula 

2 Indefinite number 

3 Encumbrance 

4 Conservative 

5 Submarine (Ml 

6 Picnic basket 

7 Go fast 

. 13 Web-like material 

16 Building 

17 Frank 

19 Hoisting machine 

20 Choose 
22 Scoffer 
24 Leave out 



HEOnnED EHBHQHQ 
BQSESQ0E 
EEEJEEEJOQ EOSEB 


Quick Solution 


ACROSS: 1 Newry. 4 Search, 9 
Thicket, 19 Dates, 11 Etty, 12 Gar- 
bage, U Boy, 14 Sj?ur, 16 Duty, 18 
Ago. 20 Allowed. 21 Etna, 24 Terse, 
ftobauo. 28 Coyote, 27 Pleba. 
DOWN: 1 Nutmeg, 2 Whist 3 Yoke. 
5 El Dorado, 6 Retract, 7 Hasten, 8 
Stagy, 13 Browbeat, 15 Palfrey, 17 
Baltic, 28 Adam. 19 Caress, 22 Til 
23 Stop. 


inge. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 14.30 Bclfy and 
r itTf hii 15.00 Everyman’s University; 20th 
Century Democracies and Dictatorships* 
The Age of Revolutions: Introduction to 
Life Sciences 16.00 Rainbow 16.30 No. 
Secrets 17.00 A New Evening - live maga- 
zine 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17-30 Maya the Bee 
17.55 Sports 

ARABIC LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 

1 : 18-XtiWbat ’a the Answer? 

ulj , 

TS^CTRamadan Quiz ’ • • , 

'T&SDNn* ■' " ,f ’ 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 
20.02 What a Piece -TV game 
20-30 Koflwtek 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Second Look - news commentary 
and background: Operation Peace for 
Galilee 

23.00 Empire Inc. Part 5 of a 6-part serial 
about a rich tycoon, starring Kenneth 
Welsh and Martha Henry. Titans don't Cry 
23.50 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.30 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 Tripper's Day 21.10 The Last Place 
on Earth 22.00 News in English 22.20 Film 
MIDDLE EAST TV (from T. A. north! : 

13.00 Westbrook Hospital 13.30 Another 
Life 14.00 700 Chib 14.30 Shape-Up 15.00 
Afternoon Movie 16.30 Spkfcnnan 17.00 
Inspector Gadget 17-30 Flying House 

18.00 Bonanza 19.00 Riptide 20.00 
Another Life 20 JO News 21.00 Lucy 21.30 
White Shadow 22.30 1 Spy 23-30 700 Club 

24.00 News Update 00.30 Eventide 


18.00 From the Record Library . 

19.05 Faore: Pa vane; Orlando Di Lour 
Psalm; Milhaud: Jacob's Dream; Gabrieli: ' 

2 Canzones: M. Cohen: The Tenants; 

Verdi: Aria from Don Carios: . Roodt: - 
Romance; Riviere: Grave and Prestos 
Utottt Scherzo; Mozart: Excerpts from . 

Don Giovanni (Fernando CwemuuS.-E ‘ 
JofcphKrips) - - 

20.30 The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 

Zubin Mehta conducting; with Judith Lie- 
ber. harp - Bach: Brandenburg Concerto 
No.2; Gtnastera; Harp Concetto; Matter: 
Symphony No.l 

23.00 Jacob Yppolite JRodrigcz talks about 
the music life of Paris in his time (part 13) 



6.0? Programmes for Olim .. 

7-30 Morning Concert (from Voice of | 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter - live family ma g azine 
10 JO Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

1 1 .30 Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs - 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Education for all 
15.55 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Religious Affairs Magazine 
17. 12 Jewish Ideas 
17-20 Everyman's University 

18.10 Songs which last Forever 
1S.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Talmnd Lesson 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Two by Two 


.t.- 


Second Programme 




ON THE AIR 


Voice d# Marie 


6.02 Morning Mclodocs 

7.07 Philidor: Suite; Haydn: Andante 

Cantabil (I Musidl 

7 JO Bach: Italian Concerto (Kirkpatrick); 
Bizet: Rone, suite: Berlioz; Movement 
from Harold in Italy (Zukerman): Liszt: 
Excerpts from Wander] ahre (Brendel): 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No.4 (Boston, 
Munch) 

9.30 Bach: Excerpts from Musical Offer- 
ing; Handel: Ariadne, overture; Mozart: 
Clarinet Concerto. K.622 (Yona Eahnger, 
IPO. Celibidache): Brahms: Piano Ouin- 
tei, Op.34; Stravinsky: Petrushka (New 
York, Boulez) 

12.00 Beethoven: Quartet, Op. 18, No.5 
(Italian); Brahms: Trio, Op.87 (Israel 
Trio) 

13.05 Rossini: Wilhelm Tell, overture 
(Abbado); Paganini -Tortelier: Rossini 
Variations (Paul and Maud Tortelier L 
Mozart: Piano Sonata. KJ2S1 (ZnnermanJ; 
Haydn: Symphony No .88 (Vienna. Bern- 
stein); Saint-Saens: Carnaval des Ani- 
maux; Lalo: Symphonic Espagnole 
(Kyung Wha Chnag. Montreal. Dutch) 
15-00 Music Quiz 

16.00 Youth Programme 

16 JO Simca Hded.'ceQo: Yonaian Zak, 
piano - Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 102: KQ. 
F«wn; Sonata, Op.90; Rodrigo: Siziliana: 
Chopm: Sonata, Op. 65 


6. 12 Gymnastics 

6.30 Editorial Review 

6J0 Green Light -drivers' comer . 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michadi 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, ft) Brie 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazit 

15 .05 Magic Moments - favourite oid songs 

16. 10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magarinc 

18.06 Health and Medicine Magazine 
18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 

19.30 New World- environment magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Requests 

22.05 Folk songs 
rK 




.CUi-Jr,- 


w. 


S.05 Quizzes 

Army 


6.10 Morning Sounds 
6.30 University on the Air 
7.07 “707” - with Eilan Lifschhz 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Resbef 


11.05 The Old Days- with OriyYaniv 
i Yisraeli 


13.15 Israeli Style - with Eli 

15.05 What ‘s Doing- with ErezTal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio - with Year Kroner 

20.05 Not Only Rock 
21 .00 Mabat - TV Newsreel 
21 .30 University on the Air (repeal) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Classical Favourite — with Pinhas j 
Idan 

00.05 Night Birds- soogs.cbai ■ 


English 

secf 


CINEMAS 


dosed; Maxim: Beveriy HiQs Cop ; 5* 
City Heat 5. 7.30, 9.30; Orir- W™ 4 ** 
Hotel New Hampshire 12, 2^4 ,‘7.X 
Pten Dancing -LM. 7 JO 9 JO; Sbabafc 

r.,— TT~~7rTr — - in Love; Studio; Starmaa 5, 7 JO, 9 JO; 

Dcfcmc; Edkon^Witness; Habfra: Hamehudajfa: Worid Accoitiijairtr 
7 ’ 930: Tdtefet: Under ttavHdS 


JERUSALEM 4.30, 7 JO, 9 JO 


ST 22^r F " ,ds Aviv Museum Oh Bloody Life: 4J0, 7. 


ff 0U kj c 1 l 'cket: Marx Bros, HAIFA 4 , 4 . 4 s 9 

Amphitheatre* Amadeus 6, 9; Ann# 
If* ^° to ° Heat 3. 7, 9.15 S C«K» PJ: 

Mrtfr 


Aon*,- rw»., 1 -1 ■, t, “ — ' "w* ncai j. 1, y.jj Armwm; I OuOU 




SSdSfigJO 3thISn,dM ' “*™“ : Trouble m 9.15; Moriah: Beverly Hills Cop 7 J5i 

HcarisP.lS. 



TEL AVIV 4 JO, 7.15, 9 JO RAMATGAN 

9.40; My- 
Ffckfc 

fly Hffi 

^ BacbdorPstyT-tt 

Chen 5: Cria Cuervos 1030, i.3o, S.to 7 40* hvbti tv. 

film 1 ^ wiii Lal i J. *- d-il^ HOLON 

OJftSfOT 



Into the Night lert Amadeu&330', 630.9.30; BAT Yam 
L e* U: £1 Norte 1.45, 5, 7 JO, 9.40; Limas-. Atmtowfi Ji 


Atamans Into the Night 4j6, 745,^ 







Your money & your questions 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
QUESTION, - Together with a 
mber of friends I think that people 
oo Id be buying shares now. Yet 
er tte past month the so po lle d 
oSd*’ shares bare done absolutely 
thing. What do yon think? 
ANSWER. — Tbere is a very good 
*e for considering investments in 
ares for anyone who has sufficient 
flags to maintain a securities port- 
io. The index-linked bonds first 
ut up sharply and then declined, 
ice many consider them over- 
hied. The “arrangement” bank 
ares shot up sharply as funds were 
wed into them as a hedge against 
valuation. Subsequent selling re- 
red in a retreat. By many evalua- 
ns certain common shares now 
er attractive investment values. 

£ a number of factors militate 
ainsi any concerted share buying, 
it the least of these is the con- 
uous uncertainty which results m 
ick profit-taking whenever shares 
op a bit. 

So, while the basic values seem 
isonable, the market itself is spas- 
xlic in action and reaction. In such 
narket only a nimble speculator 
i hope to come out ahead. 
QUESTION. — What has been he- 
ld the recent advance in the Teva 
ires traded on the American ex- 
mge? 

ANSWER. - Initially there were 
nours about positive corporate 
relopments. This was enough to 
ract buyers to such a low-priced 
ck as Teva. The rumours were 
mtuaUy followed up by a vague 
roun cement from the company 
tt it was negotiating the purchase 
a marketing company so as to 
sance its exports. The company 
o stated that it was in contact with 
roup of foreign investors regard- ' 

: a substantial investment in Teva 
ires. 

QUESTION. - 1 have a patah new 
migrant’s account. I wish to send a 
ji of money to a friend overseas, 
'ist I pay to the Finance Ministry or 


(CoUnHfJ from Page Ok) 

«d to consider political demands, 
added. 

in keeping with that tradition, the 
irernment last September rejected 
ril’s demands, transmitted by the 
d Cross, that Israel dose a prison- 
* camp and permit the opening of 
<“w university on die West Bank. 
Rabin said the Red Cross made it 
re-condition for negotiations that 
eased prisoners from the West 
nk be permitted to return to their 
mes if they wished. Here, too, 
re was a precede**, he said. 2ri 
^IQ-ter rorista -ogcfaa n ged Jar j£" r 
<her returned to foe West Bank, 
en, as now. Israel had no choice, 
bin said. . * 

Rabin said that both he and foe 
/emment had asked themselves 
ether there was any point inwait- 
an other year or two to negotiate 
foe Israeli captives. But there 
1 been no grounds for expecting 
terrorists to moderate their cle- 
nds, and past experience in fact 
1 proved foe opposite; he said, 
following are some, of the points 
de in foe debate: 

Stazar ISmmot (Mapam): Vice 
inner Yitzhak Shamir led the pack 
rying to force the g o ye mm ent to 
ept Jibril’s norm for Israel. Those 
o do this don’t distinguish be- 
jen extortion exerted by the 
my and that applied from within. 
striking at the fundamentals of 
- system of government, Shamir 
. shown himself unworthy of serv- 
es prime minister, and the Align- 


to the Bank of Israel any tax when 
sending this money? 

ANSWER. - Most banks, espe- 
cially of the larger branches, have at 
least one person who is knowledg- 
able about the regulations of foreign 
accounts. I am surprised that you 
have not been able to obtain dearcut 
information regarding your rights. 
Your account allows you to. transfer 
funds freely in and out of the country 
for20years. • 

QUESTION. - Relatives of mine in 
the U.S. have purchased a State of 
Israel Bond and registered it in my 
name since It was in te nded as a gift to 
me. How can I as an Israeli dtteen (I 
am an American citizen as well) cash 
In foe bond? 

ANSWER. - Residents of Israel, 
who have lived here for more than 
three years, are entitled to redeem 
into shekels $1,000 worth of bonds 
per person once a year. 

QUESTION. -I have just received 
a fairly large sum in German marks. 

I am faced with the dflemma of 
depositing the marks on interest, or 
to convert them into dollars and place 
them on interest. Can you help me 
come to a decision? 

ANSWER. -There are two factors 
which you should consider. One is 
the level of interest available in each 
currency. Euromarket rates show 
that interest on German marks is 
about 5%. Interest on dollar de- 
posits is 7% to 8% , depending on foe 
length of the deposit. The other 
aspect, which may be considerably 
more important, concerns you view 
of foe valuation of the U.S. dollar 
vis-drvis foe Gentian mark. Over the 
short term the mark fluctuates be- 
tween DM3.03. and DM3.10 to the 
dollar. Many analysts feel that over 
the period of one year or more, the 
work may strengthen considerably 
against the dollar. Should this be the 
case, then the rate of exchange will 
more than compensate German 
mark holders for the difference in 
the rates of interest, which now 
favour the dollar. 

RABIN DEFENDS 

ment should declare its (rotation) . 
agreement with him null and void. 

Yoram Aridor (Likud-Herut): We 
will have to pay in blood for what we 
did. There may be similar cases in 
future when there is no military 
option. Does that mean there is no 
limit to the price we should be ready 
to pay? Both you (Rabin) and the 
minister of interior have foe right to 
banish any non-citizen from the ter- 
ritories if he is a danger to state i 
security. But to those now released J 


Startling departure from conventional wisdom Industries to use 

New programme calls for two coal, cut costs 

A By YITZHAK OKED 

currencies, more spending sr 


By LEA LEV A VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - An intermediary cur- 
rency half-way between the shekel 
and the dollar, called the sapir is one 
of the new ideas proposed in an 
economic programme prepared by 
the Union or Academics in tbe 
Humanities and Social Sciences, it 
was revealed at a press conference 
here yesterday. 

“We chose the name stqxr for two 
reasons; it is both the Hebrew for a 
precious stone (foe sapphire) and a 
reminder of Pinhas Sapir, whose 
healthy approach to economics has 
unfortunately been forgotten," 
Shlomo Katzman, chairman of the 
committee which devised the prog- 
ramme, said. 

Under the plan , salaries and prices 
would be set in sapirs, which would 
be linked to foe dollar or to a basket 
of currencies. Salaries and prices 
could then maintain their real value 
over a period of years without link- 
ages and without package deals, 
Katzman explained. At foe same 
time, the government would conduct 
its business in shekels in order to 
have room for maneuver; the ex- 


Another new aspect of the prog 
ramroe is that it emphasizes in 
creased, rather than decreased, gov 
eminent spending. That spending, 
however, should be in areas which 
will foster economic growth. Insofar 
as is possible, workers would be 
moved from services to production, 
but those government services which 
cannot be cut should be covered by 
the increasing economic growth. 

“The state budget, instead of deal- 
ing primarily with government in- 
come- and expenses, should deal 
principally with how the balance of 
payments deficit, winch can be pro- 
jected in advance on the basis of our 
37 years' experience, will be met. 
The state budget in the traditional 
sense should be based on that Then 
you wouldn't need laws to prevent 
the government from printing 
money.” 

Money from savings plans and 
retirement funds, most of which is 
today used by foe government, 
should be invested in economic 
growth, Katzman said, so that Israel 
will not face the danger of being 
unable to repay its debts. “Just as 
individuals are called into the army 


change rate of the shekel against foe in time of war, and don't consider it a 


sapir would change daily as foe rate 
of foe shekel against foe dollar does 
today. 


violation of their rights, companies 
should be ‘called up’ to establish, 
say, high-technology firms, even if it 


Since the public would receive its isn’t economically worthwhile for 
pay and buy things in sapirs, there them in the short run.” 


would no longer be any need for 
using the dollar as a yardstick of real 
value or as a way of protecting 
buying power, he added. 

Katzman admitted that a two- 
currency system has never been tried 
anywhere before, and that it took 
him and his colleagues four months 
to understand it folly. 

- “The point is that all the conven- 
tional wisdom has been tried and has 
not worked,” he said. “The situation 
is getting worse, not better. We have 
to try something new.” 


Asked if there was any chance of 
this five-yqar economic programme 
being adopted, Katzman said the 
Prime Minister bad seen it and 
assigned one of his economic advis- 
ers to meet with Katzman and his 
colleagues to discuss the possibilities 
of implementation. Copies of the 
.booklet outlining the programme 
We also been sent to ministers and 
Knesset members, and Katzman 
hopes press coverage will create 
pressure toward trying this new 
approach . 


By YITZHAK OKED 
YAVNE- - Bureaucratic entangle- 
ments in the import of coal are 
costing millions of dollars per year. 
Energy Minister Mosbe Shahal said 
here last week. Shahal spoke at the 
inauguration of the coal-fired steam 
production boilers at Argaman In- 
dustries. He added that he was nego- 
tiating with tbe Ministry of Interior 
to overcome the red tape and was 
hopeful that the problem would be 
solved in a matter of weeks. 

Shahal explained that the Nation- 
al Coal Company (NCC), the com- 
pany which imports coal to Israel, is 
not allowed by Ministry of Interior 
regulations to transfer coal for in- 
dustrial use except to foe Israel Elec- 
tric Corporation’s power station in 
Hadera. The NCC must therefore 
import a special type of more costly 
coal from South Africa through foe 
Dutch port of Rotterdam. 

Tbe general manager of foe NCC. 
Ram Ron, said that several large 
companies which nse huge quantities 
of liquid fuel are interested in chang- 
ing to the much cheaper coal as an 
energy source. Ron added that 
according to foe agreement signed 
between the NCC and the com- 
panies, foe NCC both brings coal to 
foe plant and then hauls away tbe 
coal ash. 

Shimon Kalt, Ajrgaman's general 
manager, said that he expected to 
save about $300,000 per year by 
switching to coal. He expected that 
within three years foe savings will 
have paid for the cost of installing 
the new machinery. 


Dollar and index-linked 
securities back in fashion 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 

TEL AVIV. - The stock exchange 
came back yesterday from foe long 
holiday weekend quite sure of where 
h wanted to go, and quickly pro- 
ceeded to go there. Dollar-linked 
securities were once again at foe top 
of the hit parade, and index-linked 
securities were also in strong de- 
mand. 

“Free" shares sank under selling 
pressure winch, while not heavy , was 
concentrated on foe “heavy" or 
institutionally-popolar shares. 

The “arrangement" shares, be- 
nefiting from their dollar- linked sta- 
tus, soared by 5.24% on foe day. on 
a sectoral basis, with individual 
issues managing considerably grea- 
ter gains. 

This was enough to boost the 
General Share Index by 3.42% , with 
foe discrepancy accounted for by the 
0.76% drop in foe non-bank index. 

The best performance of foe day 
in foe “free” market was, once 
again, in the oil exploration sector, 
where prices rose by 4.29%, with the 
now-inevitable leader being the Seis- 
mica ISI shares, which added yet 
another 10% 

This mixed sectoral pattern was 
reflected by the fact that advancing 


and declining issues were almost 
even in number, as were the sharp 
moves in each direction. 

The index-linked bonds returned 
to an upward pattern, apparently 
sensing that the lull in inflation was 
about to end (if it ever began; foe 
market's weakness last week had 
more to do with psychology than 
actual facts). In any event, the next 
wave of price rises duly began last 
night, so one may assume that foe 
price rises in index-linked bonds will 
continue as well. 

In the Treasury bill sector, volume 
shrivelled to almost nothing - a mere 
IS 10 million changing hands in the 
two series of bonds that were traded. 

MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


General Share Index 
Non-bank Index 
Arrangement Index 
Indu s? fit 

Turnovers: 

Shares IS 2U 

Bonds IS 1 6' 

Totals IS 381 

Advances 163 

Declines 159 

of which 5% + 47 

of which 5%- 52 

"Buyers only'' 6 

"Sellers only" 5 


191.35 +3.42% 
184.5ft —0.76% 
195.99 +5.99% 
205.76 -1.54% 


IS2144.8RL 
lSI670.6m. 
IS 3815.4m. 
163 
159 
47 
52 
6 
5 


lISI98S.4ra.) 

nS2960.9m.) 

(lS4949_3m.) 

(1311 


Bond market trends: 


4% fully-linked 
3% fully -linked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double option 
DoDar- linked 


Rises to 1.5% 
Rises of 2% 
Rises to 4% 
Rises to 3% 
Mixed to 4% 
Rise* to 2% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


CM* Vatnoc % 
price BUM 

Commercial Banks 
(not part of “arrang em ent**) 


price IS1JM 


Oariag Vein a % 
price XS1.1M tkmie 


Yuval Ne’eman (Tehiya): The 
latest acquiescence to the terrorists 
.stems from foe capitulation of foe 
Begin-Weizman government in 1979 
when 76 terrorists were exchanged 
for a single Israeli soldier. Then both 
Rabin and the late Yigal Allon de- 
nounced foe deal, and foe Align- 
ment submitted a no-confidence mo- 
tion. 

Ehud Ofanert (Likud): We tell a 
soldier on foe border: “You must 
risk your life to capture a terrorist.” 
But now we’re also telling him: “If 


ATA 


10300 2 D.C. 

2050 81 -313 

680 244 n-C. 

17800 132 -5.1 

3750 26 +42! 

1760 42 -0.6 

3500 18 -0.3 

806 I.O.I -S.0 
287 5034 -2.4 
672 250 +0.1 

1538 U01 -1.4 


yon gave immunity with respect -tot- -yopCre- captured, we'll free 1,000 


foe past: them you no longer have 
foe right to banish. 

. Here Rabin interjected: “Do you 
want me to say who gave that under- 
taking?" 

Ora Namir (Alignment): I have no 
doubt that the public debate over tbe 
release of the terrorists was initiated , 
organized and systematic - to pave 
the way for the release of tbe Jewish 
underground prisoners. Only peace, 
even if achieved at a heavy price, can 
restore ns to sanity, to foe founda- 
tion of our morality, to a young 
generation that loves to Kver in its 
fend. 


terrorists to get you released.” 
Won’t that make tbe soldier con- 
clude that it may not really pay for 
him to risk his life to capture foe 
terrorist? 

Zevulun Hammer (National Reli- 
gious Party): After they are sent- 
enced, the men of the Jewish under- 
ground who*- express regret for then- 
deeds and call on tbe youth not to 
make foe same mistake should be 
pardoned. .. .The released murderers 
who have returned to Judea, Samar- 
ia and Gaza should not be regarded 
as immune from deportation. 


BEIRUT BATTLE 


(Cmefaned Dram Pape Om) 

30,000 troops in north and east 
Lebanon under an Arab League 
mandate to bait foe Lebanese civil 
war. 

In Tunis, PLO leader Yasser Ara- 
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fat said Shi’ite militiamen and 
Lebanese Army soldiers had killed 
60. Palestinian civilians in Beirut’s 
Sabra refugee camp. 

Libyan leader Mnammar Gaddafi 
has invited Palestinians to come to 
Libya to “continue their struggle" 
and has warned that control of Leba- 
non by' his Syrian allies must not 
come "on foe bodies of foe Palesti- 
nians.” 

The official Libyan news agency 
Jana said Gaddafi told African di- 
plomats on Sunday in Tripoli that 
Libya is “bound to be with the 
Palestinians, be they right or wrong” 
in their battles against Shi’ite militias 
in Beirut. 

King Fahd of Sandi Arabia and 
Moroccan Foreign Minister Abdel - 
latjf Filali had talks in foe Saudi city ! 
of Taif Sunday night believed to 
have focused on foe fighting in 
Beirut. (A.P. Renter) 


Make a smart mow 

I Full door-to-door service 

I with a personal touch 

I Racking* 

1 - [ 1 f r , Insurance* 

f/r ^ Documentation 


(Cootmned from Page One) 

bad headed foe workers' fight to 
keep foe plant going, issued a state- 
ment expressing its “shock” at tbe 
minis terial decision. 

In Tel Aviv, the Histadrut de- 
clared yesterday, that it will join 
Ata’s workers in foe fight to keep foe 
plant open. 

Histadrut secretary-general Yis- 
raef Kessar demanded that Peres 
keep Iris promise to Ata and not let 
the plant close. Kessar also met with 
Peres after the committee meeting. 

In a statement to reporters, foe 
Knesset Labour and Social Affairs 
Committee called on Peres to con- 
vene foe cabinet for another discus- 
sion of the Ata crisis, “to prevent its 
workers from facing foe horrors of 
unemployment.” 

Except for Sharon, only Shahal 
voted in favour of the proposed 
arrangement at yesterday's ministe- 
rial meeting. Economics Minister 
Gad Ya'acobi abstained. Voting 
against were Health Minister Mor- 
dechai Gur, Finance Minister Yit- 
zhak Moda’i, Agriculture Minister 
Arye Nehemkin, Communications 
Minister Am non Rubinstein, Tour- 
ism Minister Avraham Sharir, and 
Ministers without Portfolio Moshe 
Arens, Yigael Hurvitz and Ezcr 
Weizman. 

According to Sharon's plan, tbe i 
government would have bought Ata 
and then it would have sold it to the 
group of investors for a symbolic 
price of ISI. In addition, foe plan 
proposed a waiver of all Ata debts to 
the tax authorities and to the Nation- 
al Insurance Institute. Finally, foe 
government was to grant the com- 
pany special status for future tax 
payments. 

The Treasury distributed to tbe 
ministers a document rejecting all 
the points in Sharon's plan as legally 
unfeasible or too expensive. 

Government sources said that if 
Ata is closed some of its plants will 
be sold by public tender. The source 
said foe main problem will be over 
200 to 300 workers in tbe main plant. 
All foe other Ata employees will 
probably find new work without 
much difficulty, foe sources said. 
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Grounds for divorce 


Slaughter under licence 


ONCE AGAIN Palestinians are being slaughtered in the 
refugee camps of West Beirut - in the well-remembered Sabra 
and Shatilia, and this time in Bouij al-Barajneh as well. But this 
time there are no Israeli troops ringing the camps while their 
Maronite allies are committing the butchery. So now no wave 
of revulsion sweeps the civilized world, not even over atrocities 
that appear to dwarf anything that happened in the camps in 
September 1982. 

Now it is the Amal militia's Shi'ile fighters who have been 
doing the killing for more than a week, with the Syrians 
nonchalantly looking on. This, then, is an internal Arab affair, 
not meriting protest, let alone interference, by outsiders. It 
would have been entirely different had Jews been involved 
somehow: in that case, and only in that case, would the carnage 
have assumed a moral aspect. 

It is arguable, of course, that the Palestinians brought the 
present horrors upon themselves. Their PLO leaders, those 
“sole legitimate representatives” of the Palestinian people, 
whether of the Arafat or the anti-Arafat wing, have been 
working feverishly of late to rebuild the camps as bristling bases 
for future Palestinian warfare against Israel. But Amal's Nabih 
Bern, leader of Lebanon's re-awakened Shia, would not allow 
the reconstitution of the PLO’s “state within a state,” in his 
own land. 

He offered Yasser Arafat the safety of the disarmed camps 
under the protection of the Lebanese Army's Shi’ite soldiers. 
The offer was spurned, so Amal proceeded to flush the PLO 
fighters out - and, in effect, try to throw all the Palestinians into 
the sea, men along with women and children. It was all done 
with typical Lebanese brutality: entire buildings put to the 
torch, the wounded murdered in their hospital beds. 

In the meantime, the Palestinians’ Syrian protectors are 
promising a respite from the slaughter - if Arafat tears up bis 
agreement with King Hussein and freshly commits himself to 
armed struggle as the only method of dealing with Israel. But 
for now Syria’s own allies within the PLO are not being spared 
either. 

Israelis cannot fail to be nauseated by all this sordid brutality, 
even though its victims are this country's own enemies. Nor can 
they fail to wonder what sort of partners in peace the Shi’ites 
would make, even if they were to seek it. 
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Sharon 


THE ALIGNMENTS Knesset faction and the Labour Party’s 
Bureau are to jointly decide today whether to take a stand on 
the expected motion to set up a judicial commission of inquiry 
into the Lebanon war, or to allow each and every Alignment 
Knesset member to vote as he or she pleases. 

Sources in the Likud have already made clear that this vote 
will determine the survival of the national unity government 
under Shimon Peres. For the Likud will refuse, and rightly so 
from its own viewpoint, to stay in a government that would in 
effect have placed it, or at least have allowed it to be placed, in 
the dock as the party responsible for instigating that luckless 
war. 

Likud fears may be exaggerated. Judicial commissions of 
inquiry have a way of achieving results that are veiy different 
from those originally intended. Or else their recommendations 
tend to be effectively set aside through the political process. 

In 1974 the Golda Meir cabinet was forced to resign not 
because of the findings of the Agranat Commission, but 
because of the public furore over the commission’s failure to 
probe tbe politicians’ - notably Defence Minister Moshe 
Dayan's - share in the initial fiasco of the Yom Kippur War. 
Even so, within three years Mr. Dayan was back in the Begin 
cabinet as foreign minister. In 1983 the Kahan Commission 
found Defence Minister Ariel Sharon “indirectly responsible” 
for the Sabra and Shatilia massacres, and as good as called for 
his dismissal. Yet Mr. Sharon remained a member of the 
cabinet, and within tittle over a year his political star was on tbe 
rise again. 

There is an element of injustice in this, and it is oniy natural 
that those who abhor Mr. Sharon should be eager to block his, 
and his party's, progress by holding a fell-scale investigation 
into the Likud's grotesquely misnamed Operation Peace for 
Galilee, in the expectation that it will somehow return a clear 
and politically effective indictment. 

It is particularly natural that leftist parties such as the CRM 
and Mapam, which declined to enter the national unity 
government, should favour an investigation as a means of 
bringing that government down, and that Labourites who from 
the start had mixed feelings about the dream of a grand 
coalition, or have lately been disillusioned by it, would join in 
the effort. But it is futile to pretend that the purpose of the 
inquiry will be anything but political. 

Surely it borders on hypocrisy to contend that a probe is 
justified by recent revelations about the war - notably Ambas- 
sador Samuel Lewis’s disclosure that Mr. Sharon had outlined 
his plans for a major offensive in a conversation with Philip 
Habib in December 1981, long before he deigned to share them 
with his own cabinet colleagues. 

Mr. Lewis - who, in any case, like many other involved 
Americans, would not be called upon to testify - has merely 
confirmed well-known facts. Those facts, which do indeed add 
up to a savage case against Mr. Sharon, and the Likud, were 
known to Mr. Peres when he negotiated the formation of the 
present government with Yitzhak Shamir. If Mr. Peres agreed 
to rotate the premiership with Mr. Shamir, and to allow Mr. 
Sharon a seat at the cabinet table and a ministerial portfolio, it 
was not due to ignorance of the historical record. 

He did so because he reasoned that there was no choice at the 
time. Because the tasks before the country, including even the 
withdrawal from Lebanon, could not readily be met by a 
narrow-based government but, so it was believed, only by a 
broad national coalition’ 

Eight months later it is possible to conclude that this manage 
de convenance has not been a roaring success. It is also possible 
to argue that it is wrong for the Alignment to help maintain a 
facade of national unity behind which the Likud seeks to 
promote social demagoguery, block any advance on the peace 
front and legitimize the Jewish terrorist underground. But if the 
government is to be dissolved now, then let it be dissolved over 
these real live issues, not over a spurious search for historical 
truth. 

And let those who opt for dissolution now, first satisfy at least 
themselves 1 that the most likely alternative, which is an early 
election, would bring deliverance to the country. 


By DAVID LANDAU 


I WISH Ariel Sharon had commis- 
sioned me to defend him from the 
attack on him by outgoing American 
Ambassador Samuel Lewis. 

I could have done a much better 
job than he himself did, with his 
pathetic misrepresentations of the 
facts in his television appearance. 

In addition to denying the con- 
versation with Habib, at which so 
many witnesses were present, Shar- 
on also missed the point by accusing 
his accuser, Ambassador Lewis, of 
being “a cornerstone of the Amer- 
ican failure in Lebanon and in the 
Middle East in general.” 

What Sharon ought to have said 
was that the conversation indeed 
took place; that Lewis, in exposing 
it, exposes his own and his country's 
tragic faults and misconceptions at 
least as much as those of Sharon and 
Israel; and that Lewis was not only a 
cornerstone of America's failure - 
but a cornerstone of Israel's failure, 
too. 

What Sharon should have replied 
to Lewis' allegation was; “Yes, in- 
deed, 1 ran ‘Big Pines' past Philip 
Habib, and when the only serious 
reaction was the gemle envoy's own 
instinctively apoplectic response, I 
deduced - rightly as it later turned 
out - that the higher-ups in Washing- 
ton were not profoundly opposed to 
it. On the contrary .... 

“My strategy for Israel” - thus 
Sharon in his putative defence 
against Lewis - “had always been to 
seek a cat’s paw role in the region on 
behalf of a simplistically anti- 
communist Administration. (Hence 
the bombastic ‘memorandum of 
strategic understanding' that tbe two 


governments signed some time be- 
fore.) By bouncing ray scheme off 
Habib, I confirmed that the Reagan- 
Haig team fitted that bill. 

“It also fitted the Likud's long- 
term strategy - indeed ideology - of 
seeking to smash the PLO militarily 
as a way of subjugating the Palesti- 
nians inEretz Yisrael politically. 

“I could thus proceed with tbe 
next stage of my design: getting it 
past the cabinet, by vote or by de- 
fault. 

“At that time, of course, with 
General Haig ruling the roost at 
Foggy Bottom, it was all hunky-dory 
between me and the Americans. 
Lewis knew on which side his bread 
was buttered .... 

“It was only much, much later, 
when everything started going 
wrong in Lebanon, after Haig had 
been unceremoniously dumped, that 
the suddenly sobered American 
Administration began casting about 
for a scapegoat upon whom to blame 
its own sins of omission and of poli- 
tical primitiveness - and alighted on 
me. 

“Of course this was very conve- 
nient for Lewis, and he probably had 
a role in targeting me as the bogey- 
man. Heaping all of the blame on me 
got him off the hook.” 

Lewis, in truth, had a lot to answer 
for to his bosses in Washington. 
Unlike the rest of the Reagan 
Mideast team, he had been in place 
through the Carter years, which 
were also the Begin years. He had 
experienced at close quarters Be- 
gjn's unique mix of high-minded de- 
votion to principles, and downright 


deviousness. Lewis knew better than 
anyone bow Begin had systematical- 
ly led Washington a song-and-dance, 
with spurious interpretations of 
Camp David, from tbe moment he 
was released from tbe camp retreat 
until tbe hollow facade of tbe auton- 
omy talks finally fell in on itself. One 
can read all about it in embarrassing 
detail, in Jimmy Carter’s book. 

Since Menachem Begin was still 
very much in charge dining fee war, 
and' as prime minis ter was the man 
mainly responsible for what hap- 
pened, Lewis had to find a way of 
explaining bow Begin, who for so 
long had been tbe “good guy” in bis 
book (and his cables home?), had 
suddenly become a bad guy. 

Sharon was fee explanation. 
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THE FORMER defence minister 
could argue: 

“Conveniently for Lewis, I had 
not been defence minister during 
Be gin’s first term. So it was easy for 
him , as for so many others, in Israel 
and abroad, to pin fee whole Leba- 
non disaster on me, feus exonerating 
the T .fiend government— and tbe U.S 
government. 

“For the U.S. government - the 
much more mature and level-headed 
government operating under the 
new secretary of state, George 
Shultz - 1 was the convenient excuse 
to explaih Haig’s inaction, and sub- - 
sequent tacit encouragement, of 
wild Israeli adventurism in Lebanon. 

“For Lewis, I was the excuse for 
his failure to comprehend that Leba- 
non was not merely one man’s war 
but an inherent outgrowth of likud- 


ism, a direct result of our party’s 
basic political philosophy. 

“For my ‘loyal colleagues,’ the 
Likud cabinet ministers, the personi- 
fication of the entire Lebanon 
tragedy in fee ample figure of Arik 
Sharon came as a godsend, a cover- 
up of divine inspiration , preached by 
no less an apostle than Sam Lewis 
himself. 

“But how hollow! As though Be- 
gin and all tbe Likud minis ters didn’t 
know what they were doing when 
they entrusted me with the' defence 
minist ry. As though I, with my li- 
mited political mind, could have 
dreamed up alone the notion of 
•fighting the battle for Eretz Yisrael 
at the gates of Beirut’ where The 
head of the snake’ was to be 
•crushed.’ All that stuff was vintage 
Begin. I was just the instrument, the 
catalyst, the ‘bulldozer.* 


“Tbe Americans say now that in 
those fateful early months of iSSfft ■ 
they warned Israel feat its respom^ 
must be ‘proportionate’ and ‘corny’ 
mensuraie’ to fee FLO pfoybcatibi£ 
but feat they didn't tell tis specifical- 
ly not to do anything to' particular' 
because - so they explain today -■ 

That would have been to deprive fee 
Israeli Government of its sovereign • 
right to deride.’ 

“As though the great SopEapowa:^; 
doesn’t ‘deprive’ dientstates of their 
‘sovereign right to deride' - especial- ' 
ly to deride on military adventures - 
times without number! At the very ' _ 
same moment, the Brittoh were care- * 
fully ensuring that they had the green^-"-"' 
light from Washington before pro- i * 
ceeding_witb the Falkland* War.” ^ 

The writer is the diplomatic carres- ^ 
pondent ofTht Jerusalem Post. j 
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FROM THE MOMENT the Jewish 
underground suspects were arrested 
last May, it was clear that politics 
and not law would be their line of 
defence, both in the courtroom and 
outside it. 

Confidence in their cause has al- 
ways been the hallmark of the Jewish 
settlement movement, and it was 
self-righteousness that set the defen- 
dants' style, and the tone in the 
courtroom. 

Tbe trial has been accompanied by 
a consistent lobby of some dozen 
Knesset supporters - including 
Minister without Portfolio Yitzhak 
Shapira from Morasha - and a cer- 
tain amount of support in fee press. 

The prosecution had finish ed its 
presentation of the case and the 
three-member panel of judges had 
unanimously rejected a defence 
argument giving West Bank anarchy 
and questions of Temple Mount 
sovereignty as justifications for the 
actions of the group, when the pris- 
oner exchange negotiated with 


Confidence in clemency 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 


Ahmed Jibril resulted in fee freeing 
of scores of murderers among 1,150 
Palestinian and other terrorists re- 
leased from Israeli custody. 

So it came as no surprise that the 
Jewish suspects, confident of suc- 
cess, would give up legal defence to 
favour of political offence, claiming 
that the prisoner exchange now 
made the underground trial 
“ignominious and unjust.” 

During the year, 10 marginal 
members of the group, who had 
served as transporters of explosives, 
surveillance scouts who measured 
the Temple Mount and purchasers of 
weapons, plea-bargained. 

They made their deals as indi- 


READERS' LETTERS! 


SEPARATION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE 

To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - The reason David Landau 
thought a connection between fee 
student's objection to the intrusion 
of a Christmas celebration into a 
high-school and the funding of a 
Jewish Day School “so starkly ob- 
vious” is because he failed to under- 
stand what tbe separation of Church 
and state means in the American 
context. (“Anxiety in fee communal 
Kishke”- March 29). 

It is a fundamental tenet of orga- 
nized American Jewry that religious 
instruction should be in religious 
schools and not in public schools. If 
parents. Christian or Jewish, wish to 
establish religious schools they are 
free, even encouraged, to do so. 
They are discouraged from trying to 
use fee secular schools as a place to 
farther religious instruction. 

Therefore, there was no contra- 
diction in fee actions of the Cleve- 
land board. On the contrary, there 
was simple conformity to long- 
standing Jewish positions which 
have been repeatedly enunciated by 
the hfgtional Jewish Community Re- 
lations Advisory CoanriL itself a 
part of the Federation process. 

PETER GOODSTEIN 
Community Relations Committee 
Flint Jewish Federation 
Flint, Michigan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - As we celebrate fee 40th 
anniversary of the victory over Nazi 
Germany and commemorate fee 
Jewish soldiers and partisans of 
1939-1945, let us not forget another, 
smaller band of Jewish fighters who, 
together wife their non-Jewish com- 
rades, had tbe foresight and political 
awareness to recognize the true 
threat to democracy of Nazism and 
Fascism when many world leaders 
were adopting a policy of denial and 
appeasement. 

I speak, of course, about fee Jew- 
ish volunteers in the International 
Brigade who fought in the Spanish 
Civil War of 1937-1939, many of 
whom went on to fight in World War 

n. 

My father was one such com- 
batant, and I feel justly proud of his 
contribution to the eventual defeat 
of German Nazism (despite tbe feet 
feat other brands still Sourish). Let 
all those Jewish members of fee 
International Brigade be remem- 
bered now with pride, for they 
helped start the Jewish fight against 
Fascism and Nazism at a time when 
fee rest of the world simply watched 
and waited for fee dress rehearsal to 
be grimly acted out. 

Ra’anana. JONATHAN GARBER 


viduals, refusing to testify against 
other participants in the conspiracy, 
yet nevertheless deciding to give up 
political martyrdom in exchange tor 
good behaviour in jail and early 
release. 

Found guilty of crimes feat could 
have earned them two dozen or 
more years in jail, they negotiated 
wife the prosecution for convictions 
and sentences rangmg from between . 
a year and 10 years. Parole for most 
will come within two years. 

Two members are already out of 
jail, since the year served to police 
custody was counted as part of their 
sentences. 

But 15 other defendants, includ- 
ing the alleged leaders, chose not to 
express the “remorse for their ac- 
tions” which Vice Premier and Fore- 
ign Minister Yitzhak S hamir claims 
would be sufficient to sanction their 
release from jail. 


those murderers just released from 
jail by the national unity government 
would be self-evident 

But for some of the defendants, 
clemency is unlikely to be so quick in 
coining. 

Livni and four others have yet to 
stand trial for the 1983 terror attack 
onthe Islamic University of Hebron, 
in which Rabbi Moshe Levtoger's 
soafciiiJawisone of the alleged: cpn- 
spirators. 

Three people died and more than 
a dozen were wounded in that 
assault, which has been described in 
court as mass murder. 

Livni and Shaul Nir, another of 
fee six charged with that offence, 
have also yet to stand trial for bomb- 
ings in a Hebron schoolyard, in 
which two young girls were severely 
wounded. 


gested in court that the GSS “entrap 
ped” the accused; feat it knew a W • 
about fee role of tte underground-/.' 
leadership, but let it cany on. ex- - 
panding the circle of activists, so &£.. 
to be able to arrest many more-. - 
settlers- * ■ : 

Accusations _ about amfessiom , 
obtained through force, deceit aud : 
lack of sleep were baxttfied about b.- 
court by the defence attorneys. 

That legal attack proved embar- 
rassing for the GSS, which does nil. 
appreciate public discussion of feat, 
tactics, or having aspersions cast « . . 
their motives. ■ 

In short, the defendants will find ‘ 
few allies to the GSS when it is asked'- 
by the Justice Ministry abq^ 
pjoipqncy — « - '- r f gv 



The writer is a member of die cdito&i : 
staff o/The Jerusalem Post 


THE FORMER DEFENCE minis- 
ter, Ariel Sharon, and former chief 
of staff, Rafael Eitan, were to have 
testified for the defence that in 1980, 
when the underground first took 
action, then defence minister Ezer 
Weizman’s policies in the territories 
had led to a breakdown to security 
for the Jewish settlers. 

Other politicians and rabbinical 
leaders were to have testified about 
the sanctity of the Teorale Mount 
and Mt. Moriah, where Abr aham 
was sent to sacrifice Isaac, and where 
Solomon built the temple. The “abo- 
minations’' of the Dome of the Rock 
and the AJ-Aksa Mosque were to 
form tbe centrepiece of that defence, 
portrayed as legitimate targets for 
nationalist Jews. 

But the judges ruled that both 
arguments were “irrelevant” to the 
indictments. 

On the day after the prisoner 
exchange, the alleged leaders of fee 
group, Menachem Livni and Yehu- 
da Etzion, demanded that fee court 
convict and sentence them without 
delay. 

Lawyers confirmed that they were 
convinced that clemency and hero’s 
status would follow immediately, 
since the moral justification of their 
having acted to self defence against 


JUSTICE Minister Moshe Nis- 
sim and President Chaim Herzog 
have both said feat appeals for 
clemency for the defendants will be 
treated in the same way as those of 
other prisoners seeking early re- 
lease. That approach involves, 
among other things, fee opinion of 
fee General Security Services. 

In the 1950s, a right-wing under- 
ground group was granted clemency 
after beginning to serve their sent- 
ence. The security services sup- 
ported the clemency appeal, surmis- 
ing feat several members of the 
“Kingdom of Israel” underground 
would make fine candidates for fee 
security services. 

But the GSS is unlikely to take 
such a view of the 1980s under- 
ground, largely because of early 
attacks by fee accused and their 
supporters on fee motives and tactics 
of fee GSS. 

At the start of fee trial , with all the 
defendants having placed written 
confessioiB in the hands of tbe GSS 
and the police, the defence lawyers 
staged a mini-trial challe ngin g the 
validity of the confession*. It in- 
volved a frontal attack on the inves- 
tigative and interrogative methods 
of the GSS, and made several un- 
pleasant headlines for fee security 
services. , 

Among other things, it was sug- 
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